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The CLERGY REVIEW 


NEw SERIES. VoL. XXV, No. 1. JANUARY 1945 


A JOHANNINE JIGSAW 


F the Gospel of St. John were written out in Greek, without chapter 

or verse numbers, on a gross of sheets each of which contained about 
four hundred words, and then dropped from a height so that the sheets 
were thoroughly shufed, how many of the clergy would undertake to 
restore them to their original order, using no books but trusting to 
(i) memory and (ii) the logical or historical interdependence of the disjecta 
membra? Let me confess that 1 would not be among them. There is 
| no document in the world, I think, in which it is more difficult to say, 
“This piece of argument obviously follows on that’’; very few in which 
it is more difficult to say with certainty, ‘““This episode, considering the 
indications of time and space which it contains, must have come about 
here.”’ 

There have been numerous attempts at reshufHing. In Moffatt’s 
translation, for example, you read Chapters XIII, XV, XVI, XIV, XVII 
in that order: a device which perhaps makes things easier for the reader, 
but flies, surely, in the face of probabilities. For it assumes that long, long 
ago, when the archetype of all our manuscripts and no other manuscript 
| existed, the Gospel of St. John was conveniently divided up into chapters 
exactly as we know it. Mr. F. R. Hoare, who has devoted twenty years 
to the study of the problem and has just published his results,' has pro- 
ceeded by a far more plausible and far more painstaking method. He 
offers to establish, by methods of internal comparison, that the archetype 
in question was written on a series of strips, each of which contained about 
397 words, except where a section ended so close to the bottom of the page 
that a blank space of four lines or less could be left without spoiling the 
look of the document. 

Plainly, his embarrassments were considerable. In constructing such 
a principle of division, you must first of all contemplate the hypothesis 
that (say) Chapter V, verst 4, is genuine, and then the hypothesis that it 
is spurious. According to your decision, your page-division of the whole 
gospel will be into units of so many or so many. Mr. Hoare made an act 
of faith in Merk’s edition of the text—it was a case in which you had to make 
| an act of faith or get nowhere—and has played the game strictly; there is 
only a single word in which Mr. Hoare’s Fourth Gospel differs, e+ pour 
cause, from Merk’s. As for the pool Probatica, the angel has not ceased 
from troubling it; deprived of such intervention, the chapter would lose 


1The Original Order and Chapters of St. John, by F. R.JHoare. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, tos. 6d.) 
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its proper mathematical proportions, and indeed the whole theory of 
transpositions would have to be worked out afresh. 

Again, if you are asked to believe that accident has disturbed the order 
of contents in a document like this, which has been copied and recopied 
incessantly all down the centuries, you naturally ask, How is it that all trace 
of the right order has disappeared? Surely at one time the gospel must 
have been circulating in its primitive form; is it conceivable that all our 
existing manuscripts should happen to follow the worse tradition—the 
more so since it was also the less plausible tradition? And at this point 
our author takes the bull by the horns; it is, he admits, quite inconceivable 
that if the proper arrangement of the gospel ever got known in Christendom 
the tradition of it should have wholly died out. Therefore the proper 
arrangement never did get known in Christendom. But surely the reminis- 
cences of the Last Apostle must have been eagerly borrowed and copied as 
soon as that Apostle, or his amanuensis, had stitched together the original 
copy? Without doubt; and therefore the accident took place before the 
original amanuensis had stitched his copy together. The book was dropped 
in its infancy; and the fact that the amanuensis trusted his own judgement 
in reassembling the spare parts, instead of consulting the Apostle about it, 
presumably means that the Apostle had died, or was at least desperately 
ill, by the time the accident happened. Thus, most fascinatingly, we are 
given an almost eye-witness account of something that must have happened 
in the first (or very early second) century. 

““Must have happened’’—no, that is the wrong turn of phrase; Mr. 
Hoare never dogmatizes. If anyone is disposed to doubt whetkc. theories 
of this kind are consistent with the requirements of orthodoxy, he must 
put away his faggots. Not only does Mr. Hoare go out to battle under 
the broad aegis of Monsignor Barton, who contributes an introduction; 
he has been careful, at the same time, to advance his conclusions as a self- 
consistent theory, not as proved fact. All he says,is that if you assume 
the gospel, as first written down, to have been written down in such and 
such lengths, then it might have been dropped and might have been wrongly 
put together here and here and here; and that (he adds) is an odd coincidence, 
seeing that if you assume this wrong distribution, and redistribute your 
sheets accordingly, the whole gospel does take on a more convincing shape. 
But he does not assert that the suggested accident did in fact happen; if only 
because the evidence is all circumstantial evidence. 

To myself, I confess, half the fascination of the book is the picture of 
Mr. Hoare at work; so sure, so deft are his methods. Now it is the turn of 
pipe and armchair, when he is deciding which passages would be the 
better for transposition; now of lens and forceps, when he is laboriously 
counting letter after letter and assembling his units accordingly. I say 
“‘accordingly’’, for it must be emphasized that in the nature of the case 
there is practically no way of verifying his postulates except by the measure 
in which they support his theories. It is true that he gives us (Appendix I) 
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a list of two dozen passages in which he claims that his theory is supported 
by the omissions in our existing manuscripts. A schoolboy copying out 
Tennyson’s lines: 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be, 


may easily write, ‘Our little systems have their day and cease to be’’, his 
eye running on from the first “have their day’’ to the second “‘have their 
day”. And it would be all the easier for him to do so if the quotation 
were printed thus: 

. . . Our little sys- 

tems have their day 

they have their day 

and cease to be... . 


And frequent errors of that kind might create the presumption that the 
schoolboy was copying from an original in which each line made room for 
about twenty letters. But it is easy for such mistakes to happen even when 
line-endings do not come into the question at all; the peccant manuscripts 
of St. John do not all fall into well-defined family groups; and at best 
Mr. Hoare has only proved that each line of the original had about nineteen 
letters in it, not (what is equally important to his conclusion) that each page 
contained about twenty-one lines. 

No, for the most part it is croquet played with flamingoes and hedge- 
hogs; you are at the same time cutting your cloth to suit your coat, and 
your coat to suit your cloth. To get his figures right, Mr. Hoare has to 
postulate that in so many places there were blanks of a line or two left at 
the bottom of a page. They were left, no doubt, where a section came 
to an end near the bottom of the page. But how many sections were 
there (we ask) in the original manuscript of St. John? “Twenty-eight 
exactly,” replies Mr. Hoare, “in the first sixteen chapters, which alone 
concern us.”” But are we sure? Caput XIX, for example, contains, with 
other matter, the anointing of our Lord’s feet and the Triumphal Entry; 
would it not have been natural to make these into two separate sections? 
And again, that enormous Caput XI, corresponding with our sixth chapter, 
and containing the Five Thousand, the Walking on the Sea, and the Syna- 
gogue Discourse—why no break in all that? ‘‘Ah, but don’t you see,” 
says Mr. Hoare, “‘that would put all my figures out. That is, unless you 
can arrange that all your extra sections would come to an end just where 
the page ends.”” Always our criterion of truth has to be internal self- 
consistency, not correspondence with outside fact; in the nature of the 
case, there is no outside fact for Mr. Hoare’s theory to correspond with. 

True, he works out in astronomical figures the chances there are against 
his theory having dovetailed so well into itself if it were a mere bundle 
of imaginaries. I am such a wretched mathematician that I cannot follow 
these workings, and always suspect them of having a catch somewhere. 
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The only way to satisfy oneself would be to set out with a rival set off 
passages to transpose, and see what difficulties one encountered in devising} - 
the blueprint of an archetype which should make them transponible. But 
even if you succeeded, it would be a time-taking job—how time-taking, 
Mr. Hoare’s monument of patient research well serves to illustrate. 

He has thought of everything. For instance, if the pages of the original 
had been simply scattered to the winds, like Sibylline leaves, and then 
reassembled at haphazard, the text would be all over the place; there would 
be violent lacunae in the middle of sentences, anacoluthons rather, where 
one retrieved sheet made strange bed-fellows with the next. No, they 
were picked up and put together again by somebody who thought he 
could do it right. And this, says Mr. Hoare, can only have been the 
amanuensis, who remembered what he had written, but not perfectly; 
was intelligent enough as a rule, but not always, to see what section would 
fit in where. In the result, he made nine mistakes, and the order in which 
he put the gospel together again can be alphabetically symbolized by the 
formula ACBDFEGMHJLKINROTPSQ. 

I have not space to comment on the actual transpositions in any detail. 
I confess that, to me, Mr. Hoare rings the bell straight away by clearing 
up a riddle that has always puzzled me, the beginning of Chapter II. Why 
the third day? The third day after what? After our Lord made His plan 
of going back to Galilee (i, 43), or after His unrecorded arrival there? 
What need, in any case, to emphasize the time-interval? Mr. Hoare, by 
inserting the bulk of Chapter TV (the Samaritan Woman) immediately after 
Chapter I gives you an admirable explanation of the difficulty. Iniv, 41 and 
43, you read how our Lord consented to stay on with the Samaritans for 
two days, ‘‘and on the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee”. 
Meanwhile, what of the gap which our transference has created? We now 
have to read straight on from iv, 2, to iv, 44: “He left Judaea, for Jesus 
Himself gave testimony that a prophet hath no honour in his own country. 
And when he was come into Galilee, the Galileans received him.’’ ‘The 
old problem, why St. John first quotes the phrase about the unhonoured 
prophet, and then describes how well our Lord was received in Galilee, is 
here solved at a blow—St. John did not think of Galilee and Nazareth, but 
of Judaea and Bethlehem, as our Lord’s “own country”. The only 
thing is, haven’t we sensibly added to the embarrassments of the harmonist, 
who has to explain why the Synoptists (Mt. xiii, 57, Mc. vi, 4) apply to 
Galilee the same dictum which St. John applies explicitly sot to Galilee 
but to Judaea? 

There are, naturally enough, considerable gains in clearness of narra- 
tive if we adopt Mr. Hoare’s prescriptions. Thus xii, 23-33, fits admirably 
into the story of Lazarus; the grain of wheat falling into the ground and 
dying is obviously in place; xv, 17, and following are no less apposite 
a corollary to xiii, 19, just after the Maundy. It all dovetails splendidly, 
and when all is said and done, it awakes very little sense of unfamiliarity. 
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“Jam the Good Shepherd’’ comes in, perhaps, rather unexpectedly at the 
point where the Greeks demand to see Jesus . . . and yet, that reference 
to ‘other sheep, not of this fold’—does it not demand some such back- 
ground as this? No, if I were found casting a stone at Mr. Hoare, it would 
not be a protest against the removal of familiar scriptural landmarks. If 
I had a complaint, it would rather be that he has left the Fourth Gospel 
so very much as it was. If you have an over-tidy mind, that gospel is 
continually getting you down with its complete want of order; neither his- 
tory nor logic seems to emerge from that splendid pot-pourri of spirituality. 
You are fain to console yourself with the reflection that St. John was a very 
old man; his reminiscences, like those of very old men, alternately “assume 
in the reader a knowledge of the background which he does not possess, 
and weary him with the reiteration of details that do not seem important. 
St. John was a very old man, and it is quite probable that he has only 
remembered one remark in ten, giving us a string of golden sayings instead 
of a précis of what was said. Yes, but if only we could find a clue which 
would tidy things up a bit! Here is Mr. Hoare, with his notions of Sibylline 
disarrangement; shall we not be enabled, at last, to put the Cleansing of 
the Temple at the end of the Ministry, where the Synoptists put it, instead 
of making room for it at the beginning? But he offers us no such redress. 
If we must be rash enough (we feel) to indulge even a methodical doubt 
as to the preservation of the sacred text, may we not as well be hanged 
for a sheep as for a lamb? 

Quite rightly, Mr. Hoare will reprove us for these inquietudes. He is 
not a conjurer, prepared to fetch anything we want out of a hat. Rather, 
his attitude is that of the modern shopman, who produces a commodity 
here and there, not quite what we asked for, with the intimation that we 
ought to think ourselves lucky to get so much. He has anchored his boat 
to a particular theory of textual transmission, and fished up what comes; 
he will not cruise around at our dictation. At the same time, there is a 
temptation to ask whether there may not be more fish in the sea. Mr. 
Hoare has told us what transpositions he thinks might be made with ad- 
vantage, on the basis of his theory; he has not told us how many other 
transpositions might conceivably be made, without violence to grammar 
or to the patent requirements of the context. There is nothing to prevent 
some patient scholar taking out scissors, paste, and a copy of the Greek 
text, reducing it to strips of the required length, and finding out for himself 
whether there is room for further reshufflings. But let him not hope for 
too much. Mr. Hoare has carefully studied all the conjectural rearrange- 
ments of the text offered by his predecessors, and apart from one lucky shot 
(by the late Dr. Moffatt) has found it impossible to confirm any of them on 
the new hypothesis. (Why is it that I feel an odd sense of gratitude to him 
for this?) 

Meanwhile, we are all wondering what has happened about the Woman 
taken in Adultery, the famous passage (vill, 1-11) which is wantit.¢ in so 
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many of the best manuscripts. Mr. Hoare’s inquest on it is an interesting 
one. The passage does, he says, occupy about the space which would 
form a single unit of distribution. (Two columns, I suppose, with a few 


blank lines following to end the page with.) If we cut it out as spurious, } s 
it does not disturb our mathematical calculations one way or the other.) V 
But if it is genuine, it cannot have stood where it stands at present; for in} ti 
its present position it would represent half a column on one page, thef 4 
whole of the next page, and half a column on the third—it could not,} } 
therefore, have come adrift as a single unit. But it may have stood some-} f 
where else; it may have been lost in the accident and only recovered after-} ¢ 
wards. This would account for its incorporation into certain later copies, } ¢ 


but not all. Why Mr. Hoare says that the only place where it can possibly 
be put is immediately before the Maundy, I cannot discover; he does not 
give his reasons in detail. 

This has been but a perfunctory sketch of a book that must be read in 
full if it is to be adequately appreciated. It is not a bed-book; the argument 
is close, and you want to have your fingers in the pages a good deal. But 
it is at once remarkably candid, and remarkably lucid. I give it this latter 
testimony with all the more confidence because I am notoriously a “‘stoopid” 
sort of person; if I buy a new fountain-pen it takes me hours to master the 
directions for using it; and Mr. Hoare must have done his work well if 
he has really made it me-proof. But has he? Or have I, perhaps, got 
it all wrong? If so, Mr. Hoare must write and tell us about it. 

R. A. KNox. 


A FORGOTTEN PLAN 


















Tue LEONINE COLLEGE 





UST over fifty years ago Cardinal Vaughan began those conversations 
which were to result in the foundation of the short-lived Central 
Seminary. On 15 May, 1894, he and five other prelates met at Oscott to 
discuss the possibility of transforming the Birmingham diocesan seminary 
into a central or common seminary for the dioceses of the Midlands and 
the South. On the following day three more bishops arrived, so that 
more than half the hierarchy assisted at this first meeting. It is of interest 
to not (in view of his known opinions to the contrary) that just a month 
later Fr. Bourne paid a visit to Oscott. Unfortunately for us the college 
diary does not record his conversation. 
Th full and detailed account of the fortunes and misfortunes of Oscott 
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as a central seminary has yet to be given. It will suffice here to recall that 
in July 1897 the first meeting of the Board of Bishops was held when 
Dr. Parkinson was appointed Rector. On 8 September following, the 
solemn opening of St. Mary’s as the Central Seminary took place. Cardinal 
Vaughan pontificated at High Mass and Bishop Hedley preached. In addi- 
tion to the Bishop of Birmingham there were present Archbishop Stonor 
and Bishops Riddell, Brownlow, Gordon and Allen. After Mass the 
Rector was invested as a Domestic Prelate. In the evening the Cardinal 
presided at Pontifical Vespers and Benediction, and read the solemn act 
of dedication. The day’s celebration ended with a reception in the North- 
cote Hall, the college Aula Maxima. 

Previous to the decisive step being taken which resulted in Bishop Ilsley’s 
consent to Oscott’s being transferred to the Board of Bishops, there 
had been much correspondence on the matter, and a number of plans had 
been put forward for the Cardinal’s consideration. One of the most 
interesting was contained in a quarto size brochure of twenty-three pages, 
written in Latin and prepared for private circulation, the author of which 
was Dr. Schobel. Mgr. Schobel (he was nominated a Domestic Prelate 
in 1898) had come to Oscott in 1886, when it was still a mixed school, as 
professor of theology. Previously he had been at the diocesan seminary 
of St. Bernard’s, Olton, from its opening in 1873 until 1885. After a 
year’s leave of absence, granted for reasons of health and spent at Bruges, 
he was appointed to Oscott in September, 1886, taking the place of Dr. 
(later Archbishop) McIntyre, who was transferred to Olton. When Oscott 
ceased to be a mixed school and took the place of Olton as the Birming- 
ham seminary, Dr. Schobel was appointed Prefect of Studies under the 
bishop himself as Rector. His high conception of the standard of studies 
which ought to obtain in a major seminary can be well appreciated by 
reference to The Tablet of those days, to whose columns he was a frequent 
and forceful contributor. 

The arguments for and against a common seminary have been too 
freely ventilated in the past to call for repetition, but there is an interest 
in Dr. Schobel’s pamphlet inasmuch as the reasons he alleges in favour 
of his own scheme afford a striking contrast with the condition of things 
today. Moreover, the unexpected developments of ecclesiastical training 
since that time lead us to enquire as to its prospects. And how far are we 
preparing now for what the future may bring? 

Dr. Schobel begins with a résumé of the state of ecclesiastical training 
between the years 1559 and 1850. He does no more than mention the 
seminaries at Rome, Douai, Valladolid and Lisbon, passing on quickly to 
the establishment at home of Old Hall, Ushaw and Oscott after the French 
Revolution, and of Prior Park in 1829. He says it is important that we 
should realize the exact nature of these seminaries. In the first place they 
were mixed colleges established for the joint education of clerics and lay- 
boys. The reason for this was largely financial. Bishops could not afford 
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to educate clerics separately. Thus it happened that the Vicars Apostolic 
made frequent appeals to the faithful to support them in maintaining these 
colleges. That the colleges flourished at least in the faculties of arts and 
letters is apparent, i#ter alia, from their eagerness to be associated with the 
new University of London. History is silent about progress in philosophy 
and theology. Loyalty to what our ancestors achieved, however, is no 
reason why we should conceal the defects of a system for which they were 
responsible. Lack of sufficient masters frequently meant that students in 
theology had to assist as teachers for the lower classes, and thus the stan- 
dard of the theologians’ own studies was necessarily lowered. On the 
other hand, the entrance into the ranks of the clergy of many distinguished 
converts and the education in Rome of a certain number of priests counter- 
balanced to some extent the evils inherent in the home colleges. (Whether 
everybody would agree that these evils were as bad as Dr. Schobel con- 
sidered them is at least debatable.) 

When the hierarchy was restoted in 1850 there were in existence four 
episcopal colleges at home in England and three apostolic colleges abroad. 
These provided between them for the needs of all England.and Wales, at 
that time served by between 400 and 7oo secular clergy, not counting 
religious engaged in parish work. 

One of the first tasks of the new hierarchy was that of ecclesiastical 
training. Schobel says: “Quo tempore Hierarchia iterum in Anglia res- 
taurata fuit, talis videtur fuisse conditio Collegiorum Episcopalium . 
ut in animis eorum sollicitudinem haud parvam excitaverint.”? He goes 
on to say that this anxiety was concerned not so much with studies as with 
the piety, discipline and ecclesiastical spirit of the seminarists. In proof 
of this he quotes from Decree X XVI of the first Westminster Synod (1852), 
which begins: “‘Summopere religionis augmento profuturum putamus, si 
Seminaria, in quibus seorsim educarentur clerici, possent fundari. Sed 
cum in nostris Collegiis ipsi, iuventuti saeculari immisti, nunc instituantur, 
debemus pro virili parte allaborare, ut ecclesiasticus spiritus inter eos vigeat, 
nec ad mundana desideria ipsorum corda deflectantur.”? It is not clear 
from the wording whether the Synodal Fathers had in mind seminaries 
for the study of philosophy and theology separate from the study of 
humanities or not. At any rate the matter was referred to Rome, and in 
1855 at the second provincial synod the following letter from Cardinal 
Fransoni, Prefect of Propaganda, was read: 


“Nella circostanza che tutti i Vescovi si troveranno reuniti sarebbe 
molto opportuno considerare il metodo usato nei Collegi e Seminari 
per ben formare i giovani Ecclesiastici nella pieta e nella scienza, ¢ 
determinar almen le basi dei meglioramenti da introdursi per ottenere 
pit felici risultati. Non occorre ricordare all’Em.za Vostra le sapien- 
tissime prescrizioni Tridentine su tal materia, e le regole introdotte 
dai santi Prelati e raccomandate da una felice esperienza; apparterra 
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al discernimento ed illuminato zelo dell Em.za Vostra e dei suoi Col- 
leghi il fare quelle utili prescrizioni che, avuto riguardo allo stato degli 
Ecclesiastici stabilimenti in Inghilterra, ed alle altre circostanze, si 
crederanno eseguibili ed opportune.” 


Nevertheless nothing further was decreed in the matter at this synod. 

Four years later the Third Synod of Westminster was held and 
the bishops once more legislated with regard to the foundation of diocesan 
seminaries. In Decree XIII they quoted the Tridentine canon and went 
on to say that each bishop would endeavour to the best of his ability to 
found a seminary in his own diocese. Whether “‘seminary’”? was to be 
understood as a Tridentine seminary in the full sense or only as a major 
seminary was not stated. Decree XIV concerned the facts as they were. 
No matter how determined their lordships were to have seminaries, it 
would take some time before their wish could be realized. Meanwhile 
they determined to neglect nothing that might improve ecclesiastical 
training. 

In the fourth synod, held at St. Edmund’s in 1873, the bishops again 
expressed their intention of founding diocesan seminaries, explaining 
also that by seminary was meant a college where the clerical students 
could study their theology and philosophy to’ the exclusion of lay 


‘students. 


And so purely diocesan seminaries came into being as distinct from 
the joint mixed colleges which had hitherto provided for the education of 
the future clergy. Westminster led the way with Hammersmith, followed 
by Birmingham with Olton. Upholland was built for Liverpool, and 
Leeds, Northampton, Nottingham and Southwark were soon each possessed 
of its own proper seminary. Ullathorne had been responsible for Olton. 
At the earliest opportunity after the old Archbishop’s death his successor 
closed Oscott as a school and amalgamated the two theological faculties 
of St. Bernard’s and St. Mary’s. Oscott was henceforth the Birmingham 
diocesan seminary. ‘Three years after the closing down of Olton, Hammer- 
smith ceased to exist as a seminary, many of the students being transferred 
to Oscott. Later, but long after the time when Mgr. Schobel wrote, a 
similar fate befell the seminaries in Northampton, Nottingham and Leeds. 

At the time when Cardinal Vaughan was translated to Westminster 
the difficulty in maintaining separate diocesan seminaries would appear 
to have been largely financial. It seemed impossible in most dioceses 
to avoid one of two evils. Either the income would decrease, in which 
case the number of professorial chairs would have to be curtailed and the 
number of students reduced, or if suitable professors and sufficient students 
could be found, the income would not suffice to keep them and the seminary 
would be burdened with more than it could possibly manage. Two courses 
were open to dioceses contemplating closing down their own seminaries. 
They could either return to the mixed school, or they could have recourse 

Vol, xxv. A* 
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to a common seminary, a contingency provided for both by the Fathers 
of Trent and the Synodal Fathers of Westminster. 

Dr. Schobel was at pains to point out that there was no hope of ever 
maintaining diocesan seminaries, and no likelihood that the need for such 
would ever arise. He entitles the second chapter of his thesis “Vana Spes 
Seminariorum Dioecesanorum’’, and proceeds to prove his case first of all 
from the nature of the modern seminary and secondly from the actual 
number of secular priests then in the country. 

According to the Third Synod of Westminster each seminary must 
provide a thorough training in Dogma, Moral, S. Scripture, Church His- 
tory, Canon Law, Hebrew, Pastoral and Ascetical Theology, Liturgy and 
Chant, and Sacred Eloquence. Four years at least must be devoted to 
the study of these subjects, which, he says, “‘nullibi hucusque in Anglia 
factum esse videtur”. Moreover, Latin must be the tongue employed and 
frequent disputations in the same tongue are to be held. Hence the need 
for professors who shall be maxime idonei. 

Although the Synod decreed nothing regarding the philosophical 
course, yet in order to comply with the wishes of the Holy. Father, Pope 
Leo XIII, it would be necessary to devote at least two years to its study. 
Even apart from this, many students were insufficiently prepared for 
Philosophy, so that a further class of Humanities would be necessary to 
complete the course. (He instanced Oscott as an example where two lay 
professors were on the staff for this purpose.) Moreover a special short 
course in the vernacular would be required for late vocations. Hence 
no seminary could manage without from eight to ten professors. Schobel’s 
comment is: ‘Quanta perditio, nisi et numerus alumnorum satis magnus 
adsit!’? But no diocese, he contends, can find even fifty students, a point 
he goes on to prove from statistics. 

He gives the number of priests in each diocese for successive decades 
from 1852 until 1892. We select from his table the more populous dioceses 
only, and add the corresponding figures given in the Catholic Directory fot 
1944, the latest to hand at the time of writing. 


1852 . 1862 1872 1892 


Westminster .. a ae 8 192 256 
Southwark .. i 3% ere 133 168 
Liverpool .. ‘6 - ise 130 255 
Birmingham .. és ‘en oi 138 160 
Salford he 56 Se ie 97 189 
Hexham and Newcastle .. a 118 136 
Portsmouth .. a sie sis -— 71 
Brentwood 
Lancaster 





To the Westminster figures for 1944 must be added the Brentwood 
total for the same year, since the original diocese of Westminster which 
Dr. Schobel was considering included the county of Essex. Likewise to | 
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A FORGOTTEN PLAN II 


obtain a fair comparison, the 1944 Lancaster total must be distributed 
between the dioceses of Liverpool and Hexham and Newcastle, and the 
Portsmouth figures for 1892 and 1944 must be taken in conjunction with 
those of Southwark. 

Schobel maintained that these figures proved that for forty years to 
come no diocese could possibly need its own proper seminary, even though 
the clergy were to be doubled in number—a contingency he apparently 
thought unlikely. He added that even if by 1932 one or other diocese 
should be able to maintain its own seminary, it would still be beside the 
point. He obviously never imagined that the numbers would be almost 
doubled in every diocese. 

He argued secondly that over the space of the previous twenty years 
there had not been more than two hundred students of theology dispersed 
throughout ten colleges. He concluded that some kind of common 
seminary was necessary if the clergy were to receive the training demanded 
by the Church. But he was under no illusion as to the objections which 
the very mention of such a proposal provoked. He forestalls attack by 
himself listing the main general objections, to which he joins an “‘obiectio 
specialis ex parte Collegii S. Mariae apud Oscott’’, based on the presump- 
tion that Oscott would be the scene of the experiment, as indeed proved 
to be the case. 

To Dr. Schobel’s mind five main objections stood out as difficult of 
solution. The most obvious was that to found a central seminary of any 
description was to go directly counter to the wishes both of Trent and 
the Westminster Synods. Legitimate diocesan progress and increase would 
suffer from such foundation. Since the government of the seminary would 
pertain to all the bishops interested, liberty of action on the part of any 
individual bishop would be impeded, and thus there would be a potential 
danger of perpetual discord which would not make for stability. Two 
other objections were financial. If the bishops should agree to disband 
the central seminary, some (if not all) of the dioceses concerned would 
suffer pecuniary loss. Last of all, the faithful would not contribute as 
generously to a central seminary as they would to their own diocesan 
college. According to Schobel the last three difficulties were insuperable. 
He agreed that no solution could be found save in the scheme (the third 
below) which he himself advocated. 

There were three possible types of central seminary. Schobel names 
them respectively the General Seminary, the Common Seminary and the 
Central Seminary proper. (In actual fact the later Oscott Central Seminary 
was what Schobel described as a Common Seminary.) 

The General Seminary would be an existing diocesan college with a 
proficient staff of professors, and adequate curriculum, suitable accommo- 
dation, and capable of housing about one hundred students. Such a college, 
presumably, could only be run by one of the more wealthy dioceses. The 
scheme was that other bishops, less fortunate, should be allowed to send 
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their students to such a college on payment of a moderate pension. This, 
of course, is now a common practice in many dioceses. Three difficulties, 
however, were alleged in connection with such a scheme. In the first place 
the bishop who owned the seminary would have to provide all the capital 
necessary to provide both for the upkeep of the existing buildings and 
their possible enlargement. At the same time the other bishops were under 
no obligation to maintain their students there. The second objection 
was ratione dignitatis. It was not becoming for the students of the archdiocese 
(Westminster alone enjoyed metropolitan rank until 1911) to be educated 
in a seminary completely under the control of a suffragan bishop. Lastly, 
Schobel alleged (without however proving his point) that such a seminary 
could hardly ever lead to higher studies. 

A second proposal was that of the Common Seminary. Here the 
college would be governed by a board of bishops. He instanced Maynooth, 
Troy and Louvain as examples. The main objections which he lists against 
such a seminary for England were financial. Where would the money 
come from? Would not the governing bishops be more interested in cut- 
ting down expenses than in endowing professorial chairs? Could the 
bishops compel their subjects to go outside their dioceses to teach in the 
seminary? How far would the Common Seminary be able to compete 
with other seminaries whose bishops remained outside the. scheme? He 
concludes sadly ‘‘quod non germen vitae magis magisque explicandae, sed 
mortis insitum habeat’’. And so he proposes his own scheme—that of 
the Central Seminary. On the copy of the brochure before me there is 
written in pencil: ‘‘Not realized. H.P.”. The vot is underlined. H.P. was 
Mgr. Parkinson. 

In explaining what he means by a central seminary Mgr. Schobel says 
that we can distinguish two things in clerical training. The development 
of the intellect pertains to the school; the perfection of the will to the 
home or family. This latter can differ for different groups without their 
suffering harm. The former can be common to many and that not only 
without harm but with much profit. Therefore, separate the two things 
and let the school be the centre of the seminaries grouped around it. In 
this way all the advantages of both diocesan and common seminaries will 
be obtained without any of the disadvantages. He instances Rome as an 
example of this type of education where the school life and the life of the 
seminary are distinct. Hence he argues for the establishment of a central 
seminary of this nature with lecture halls, a library, a chapel, a large staff 
of competent professors and everything necessary for the education of 
church students, this to be surrounded by as many diocesan seminaries as 
there are bishops interested in the scheme. The school would be ruled 
by a rector or president appointed by the board of bishops to whom he 
would be responsible. The individual diocesan seminaries would be 
ruled by superiors appointed by the respective ordinaries. Thus the spiri- 
tual training of the students would be in accordance with whatever ideal 
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or standard their bishop considered best, whilst their scholastic training 
would be the best the country could give. 

The details of such a scheme were worked out by Schobel in a series 
of twenty Placita put in question form. He suggested Oscott as the obvious 
place for the experiment. Until the different dioceses could build their 
own houses, the existing college of St. Mary’s (eventually to be the school) 
would house students from other dioceses. He made plans for the financing 
of sucha scheme. The course would comprise three years of philosophy and 
four years of theology. The extent of the curriculum would be decided by 
the requirements of the third synod of Westminster. With the exception 
of Scripture, Church History and Ascetics, Latin would be the language 
employed in lectures. The Rector of the college would compile the scholastic 
horarium but the individual presidents of the seminaries would decide 
which lectures their own students should attend. The Rector as well as 
the professors would be chosen by the Senate (of bishops) and no professor 
should have to teach more than one subject. No professor should hold 
office (that of rector or other official) in the seminaries. The chairs should 
be endowed and the resulting salaries such that the position of professor 
should be ‘‘omnium dignissimus et desideratissimus”. Such was Schobel’s 
noble conception of the Leonine College. 

Had this scheme been brought to fruition there is no doubt that at the 
present time it would have resulted in England’s being possessed of one 
of the outstanding Catholic Universities of the world. Schobel anticipated 
to a marvellous degree the ecclesiastical requirements of a much later day, 
but he had no idea that within half a century we should have increased so 
wonderfully both in intellectual and material resources. There are at 
the present moment five major seminaries in the country (excluding the 
two Roman colleges only temporarily here). In each of these seminaries 
the training is everything that even Schobel could have desired. This is 
true not only of ecclesiastical formation, but also of the standard of studies. 
And were there as many more colleges, there are sufficient qualified men to 
staff them. We may ask, then, can anything be learned from this plan of 
nearly fifty years ago? As far as the organization of our present diocesan 
and regional seminaries is concerned, probably not. But there are those 
among the clergy who have never given up hope that at some time or 
other it may be possible to obtain in this country degrees in theology, 
philosophy and canon law. In view of the requirements of the constitution 
Deus Scientiarum Dominus it is no doubt more difficult now to realize this 
ideal than before, but far from being impossible. 

So far as professors are concerned, there are many dioceses without 
seminaries but possessed of not a few potential professors who in ordinary 
circumstances are not likely to have the opportunity of teaching. Greater 
difficulties would be experienced from the material point of view. Would 
completely new buildings be possible or even desirable? Would the 
competent authorities be willing to cede their interest in existing colleges 
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in order to bring the foundation of such a university about? Does it 
make for the best in ecclesiastical training to separate the brilliant from the 
less brilliant students? Many who are engaged in the teaching of our 
young ecclesiastics doubt it. But if all our young men were sent to one 
large national seminary (either living in their own diocesan-controlled 
houses as suggested by Mgr. Schobel, or all housed together in one large 
college) the less brilliant would still have the example of their fellows to 
encourage them. Again, in such a contingency, two courses could be 
given. The one would lead naturally to the degree examination, the other 
(like the old cursus brevis at Oscott for the ‘“‘convictores’’) would be less 
exacting, and would be for those who were capable of little more than 
the minimum scientiae. Such a national college or university would not 
necessarily mean that no students would go abroad to take degrees else- 
where. All this would be a matter of arrangement between the bishops 
who would form the University Senate. Likewise, students could still go 
up to the English universities after ordination to read for classical or other 
degrees. Thus the resources of all the dioceses, both in men and material, 
could be pooled for the advantage of the Church in England as a whole. 

Religious, also, whilst still living their own community life in their 
separate houses and under their own rule, might take advantage of the 
lectures. At the present time students from four religious institutes attend 
the lectures in one of our diocesan seminaries. In the event of a national 
seminary ever being realized, the Senate might appoint religious as well as 
seculars to professorial chairs. 

All this is by way of suggestion, or—should one say?—imagination. 
There is one thing, however, as true today as it was in Mgr. Schobel’s time. 
Not all the students who arrive in the major seminary are fitted to begin 
work on philosophy. Part of the problem is one of recruitment, as 
Dr. McReavy termed it in an article in this REview for October 1939.1 
But that is not the whole problem. Modern education in our colleges and 
secondary schools is something very different from the solid groundwork 
of the old episcopal mixed colleges. It is not an uncommon experience to 
find young men in their teens who can brandish a certificate of proficiency 
in this or that subject, but whose working knowledge of Latin and even 
of English is decidedly weak. Where the major seminaries are fed from 
junior seminaries the solution to such a problem is easy to find and to 
apply. But where the young clerics study humanities either in lay colleges 
as such, or in mixed colleges that are also approved, or public schools, it is 
difficult not to allow them to follow the ordinary course which usually 
arrives at Higher Certificate standard. Possibly the clerical students could 
be separated from the lay boys after School Certificate and given a special 
two years’ course in Church Latin (including an introduction to the Fathers), 
in English (for obvious purposes), in French (so many theological works 
written in that language are not yet available in English) and in elementary 
"1 Vol. XVII, No. 4, pp. 301 ss. 
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THE “DESIDERIUM NATURALE” is 


Italian, since not a little of the Church’s Acta are to be found in what is 
still the predominating language of the Roman Curia. 

But whatever faults we may find in our present system, we must admit 
and be thankful for the progress of the last century. Provided we do not 
become complacent, such admission can do no harm. Rather will it be an 
earnest of our endeavour to continue a work so well begun. Who knows? 
When the restored English Hierarchy celebrates its second centenary in 
2050 the English Catholic University may well be one of the boasts of the 
whole Catholic world! 

Joun J. Coyne. 


A LITERARY TREATMENT OF THE 
*“‘DESIDERIUM NATURALE” 


I 


|S a popular exposition! of the teaching of St. Thomas on the subject of 

““Man’s Last End”, Dr. Cronin, author of The Science of Ethics, has 
reminded us of the “‘frequent and varied expression in the more reflective 
forms of literature’ of the fact of man’s insuppressible aspiration to, and 
ineradicable desire for, Infinitude. 

As illustrations of this testimony of literature to the spirit of man 
Dr. Cronin instances poems by Herbert, Whitman, Browning and Conrad 
Aiken as affording passages “‘strangely reminiscent of St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing, even though the setting and the terminology are widely different 
from that to which we are accustomed in philosophy”’. Of these, he gives 
first place to Browning’s because, being ‘‘more philosophical and argu- 
mentative’’, they are “‘more valuable as an adjunct to Ethics’. And on 
quoting the lines from ‘‘Pauline”— 


And thus I know 

This earth is not my sphere, 
For I cannot so narrow me 
But that I still exceed it 


—he remarks: “‘It is literally the argument I have been developing from 
St. Thomas.’ 

Now I would submit that a literary treatment of the nature and impli- 
cations of human desire more argumentative and philosophical than any- 
thing in Browning is to be found in the once famous but now neglected 


1 See pp. 132-40 of the volume S#. Thomas Aquinas: Papers read at Summer School of 
Catholic Studies. Ed. Lattey. Publ. Burns Oates. 
* Ibid., p. 140. 
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Night Thoughts of Edward Young. Unmentioned by Dr. Cronin—and 
indeed, so far as I can discover, by every other philosopher who has simi- 
larly invoked the testimony of the poets—‘‘Night Seven’’ of this remark- 
able work contains an exposition of the subject of which it might well be 
said that if Browning’s is literally the argument of St. Thomas, then Young’s 
is virtually a paraphrase. 

It is true, of course, that Young’s work suffers much from its author’s 
diffuseness of expression, turgidity of style, and endless reiteration of 
argument. As one of his biographers has said: ‘“There is a want of a clear 
connexion in the subject; every image is amplified to the utmost; every 
argument expanded and varied as much as the greatest fertility of the 
fancy could effect. The subject is pursued through every gradation of 
feeling, and every channel of thought. There is no selection, no discreet 
and graceful reservation, no mark of that experienced taste that knows 
exactly when the purpose has been effected. Reflection follows on reflec- 
tion, and thought on thought, in such close succession that one truth 
obstructs and obliterates another’’;! the cause being self-confessedly that: 
““My busy mind perpetually suggests new hints; (and) my heart knows not 
how to refrain from pursuing them ...; new rays of thought dart in 
upon me, which, like crosslights, confound and perplex each other.’ 

On the other hand, one of the most quoted—albeit unacknowledged— 
authors in the English language certainly did not fail to crystallize, in a 
vividness and aptness of line that could hardly be surpassed, the reflec- 
tions inevitably evoked by any serious consideration of that deeply sugges- 
tive subject—human aspirations and desires. And granted a discrimina- 
ting selection from the welter of Young’s arguments, thoughts and reflec- 
tions, and the liberty of transposing a number of his lines in the interests 
of unity, brevity, and coherence of reasoning, there can, I think, be no doubt 
that in Young we find an expression of the ‘“‘desiderium naturale’? much 
superior, philosophically, to anything in his more illustrious brother poets. 





II 
Young proposes his thesis in truly characteristic style: 


Who reads his bosom, reads immortal? life; 
Or, nature, there, imposing on her sons, 
Has written fables; man was made a lie. 


(11. 26-28.) 


1 Life, by the Rev. J. Mitford, prefaced to Poetical Works, 1844, Vol. I, pp. xxxvii- 
XXXViii. 

2 Quoted by Mitford from Centaur not Fabulous. Tbid., p. xxxix. 

3 Formally, Young’s subject is “The Nature, Proof and Importance of Immortality”. 
Materially, much of it concerns rather the complex subject of “‘Man’s Last End”, as 
envisaged by St. Thomas in Summa Theol., 1-2, Ques. 1-5; and Contra Gentiles, Bk. Ill, 
Chaps. 25-48. 
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And drawing out his argument: 


Why discontent for ever harbout’d there? 
Incurable consumption of our peace! 

Resolve me, why, the cottager, and king, 

He whom sea-sever’d realms obey, and he 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh, 

In fate so distant, in complaint so near? 


(11. 


Is it, that things terrestrial can’t content? 


It would certainly seem so, Young suggests, for: 


Deep in rich pastures will thy flocks complain? 

Not so; but to their master is denied 

To share their sweet serene. Man, ill at ease 

In this, not his own place, this foreign field, 

Where nature fodders him with other food, 

Than was ordain’d his cravings to suffice, 

Poor in abundance, famish’d at a feast, 

Sighs on for something more, when most enjoy’d. 

(tr. 38-45.) 
Their good is good entire, unmixt, unmarr’d; 
They find a paradise in every field. 

(11. 300-1.) 
Brutes soon their zenith reach; their little all 
Flows in at once; in ages they no more 
Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy. 


Were man to live coeval with the sun, 

The patriarch pupil would be learning still; 

Yet, dying, leave his lesson half unlearnt. 

(11. 84-9.) 
To man, why, stepdame nature! so severe? 

Why thrown aside thy master-piece half-wrought, 
While meaner efforts thy last hand enjoy? 

(11. 94-6.) 
Is heaven then kinder to thy flocks than thee? 
Not so; thy pasture richer, but remote. 


(11. 46-7.) 


Not to accept this explanation, says Young, is to “invert all order”’, 


and to declare that ‘‘man is a monster, the sole exception from nature’s 


tons laws”. For: 
xXVii- 


It seems unfitting and irrational that the period of development should be great and 
lity”. the period of duration small; for it would follow that nature for the greater part of its 
ye” an time went without its final perfection. Hence we see that animals that live for a short 
-. TH time take a short time in arriving at maturity. But if human happiness consists in perfect 

a activity . . . intellectual or moral, such happiness cannot accrue to man till after a long 
lapse of time; for scarcely in extreme age can a man arrive at a perfect view of stientific 
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truth; and then . . . there is little of human life left. Furthermore—[Man] is superior to 
irrational creatures; and therefore he must gain his end in a more perfect way than they. 
But they gain their final end so perfectly as to seek nothing further. Thus the natural 
desire of dumb animals is at rest in the enjoyment of sensual delights. Much more must 
the natural desire of man be put to rest by his arrival at his last end. But that is impos- 
sible in this life; therefore it must be attained after this life. 

(St. THomas: Contra Gentiles, Bk. III, Cap. XLVIII.) 


Man’s radical inclination towards the transcendent is such, Young 
maintains, that even when 4e most ostensibly denies it, Ais activity un- 
mistakably affirms it: 


His very crimes attest his dignity; 

His sateless thirst for pleasure, gold, and fame, 
Declares him born for blessings infinite: 

What less than infinite makes unabsurd 

Passions, which all the earth but more inflames? 
Fierce passions, so mismeasut’d to this scene, 
Stretch’d out, like eagles’ wings, beyond our nest, 
Far, far beyond the worth of all below, 

For earth too large, presage a nobler flight, 

And evidence our title to the skies. 


“All things speak man immortal,’ contends Young; and the more deeply 
we probe into his essential nature the more clearly we see: 


Heaven’s signet stamping an immortal make. 
Dive to the bottom of his soul, the base 
Sustaining all; what find we? knowledge, love. 
As light and heat, essential to the sun, 
These to the soul. And why, if souls expire? 
How little lovely here? how little known? 
Small knowledge we dig up with endless toil. 
(11. 255-61.) 


For: 


There are many things that the senses cannot know and of which we obtain a very 
poor idea by means of the senses: we can perhaps know ¢hat such things are, but not what 
they are because the essenses of immaterial things are not of the same kind as those of 
physical things. Within the province of even sensible things there are some whose nature 
we cannot know with certitude, some of which we do not know at all, and others only 
slightly. The desire to know, to have perfect knowledge, is always with us; it is some- 
thing inborn, and a natural desire cannot be vain or aimless. We shall, therefore, reach 
our ultimate end only if a higher agent than our natural faculties actualizes our intellect 
and satisfies our desire to know. 


(Comp. Theol., 104.) 


But can Young deduce a like conclusion from similar premises, by the 
same logic? Has he any metaphysical answer to his rhetorical question? 


Were then capacities divine conferr’d, 
As a mock-diadem in savage sport? 
(11. 264-5. 


Yes, he has; and “‘strangely reminiscent” of St. Thomas’s teaching it is: 
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THIS CANNOT BE. TO LOVE, AND KNOW, IN MAN IS BOUNDLESS 
APPETITE, AND BOUNDLESS POWER; AND THESE DEMONSTRATE 
BOUNDLESS OBJECTS TOO. OBJECTS, POWERS, APPETITES, HEAVEN 
SUITS IN ALL; NOR, NATURE THROUGH, E’ER VIOLATES THIS SWEET, 
ETERNAL CONCORD, ON HER TUNEFUL STRING. 

(11. 275-80.) 

WHO WISHES LIFE IMMORTAL, PROVES IT TOO... .MAN’S PHIRST 
FOR HAPPINESS DECLARES IT IS (FOR NATURE NEVER GRAVITATES 
TO NOUGHT). 

(11. 610-13.) 


(a) The object of man’s appetite is the universal good, just as the object of intellect 
is the universal true. Hence it is evident that naught can lull man’s appetite save the 
universal good. (Summa Theol., 1-2, Q. 2, art. 8 corp.) 

(b) Our intellect, in understanding anything, reaches out to infinity; a sign whereof 
is this, that given any finite quantity, our intellect can think of something greater. But 
this direction of our intellect to the infinite would be in vain if there were not something 
intelligible that is infinite. There must therefore be some infinite intelligible reality. 
(Contra Gentiles, Bk. 1, Cap. XLII.) 

(c) Happiness is the attainment of the Perfect Good. Whoever, therefore, is capable 
of the Perfect Good can attain Happiness. Now, that man is capable of the Perfect Good, 
is proved both because his intellect can apprehend the universal and perfect good, and 
because his will can desire it. Therefore man can attain Happiness. 

(d) It is impossible for a natural desire to be empty and vain: for nature does nothing 
in vain. But the desire of nature (for happiness) would be empty and vain if it never 
possibly could be fulfilled. Therefore this natural desire of man is fulfillable. But not 
in this life. Therefore it must be fulfilled after this life. (Contra Gentes, Bk. Il, Cap. 
XLVIII.) 


Perhaps Young really did take Pope’s advice seriously, and, on taking 
Holy Orders, embarked upon a diligent and secluded study of the Angelic 
Doctor!? 

PETER STUBBS, 


THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 
II. ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


ee the month of January St. Paul’s Epistles are read at 
Matins, and in the lessons of the Second Nocturn of the Second Sunday 
after Epiphany these Epistles are introduced to the faithful by St. John 
Chrysostom, the greatest Pauline commentator of all times. Moreover, on 
27 January the Church celebrates the feast of St. John Chrysostom. For 
these reasons we choose this month for a study of the remarkable number 
of Homilies of that Saint which now form part of the Roman Breviary. 





1 Ruffhead, Pope’s biographer, has a story, which, however, Leslie Stephen in the 
D.N.B. (Vol. LXVII, p. 370) regards as being, in the main, Pope’s own invention, to the 
effect that Young asked for Pope’s advice on the subject of theological studies and was 
directed by him to Aquinas; the result being, according to Ruffhead, that after half a year’s 
silence, when Pope sought out his friend, he arrived just in time to save him from an 
“irretrievable derangement”. 
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St. John the Golden-Mouthed (Xpvodcropos) is honoured in the 
Roman Martyrology with two /audes. On 14 September: 


At Comana in Pontus, the birthday of St. John, Bishop of Constantinople, Confessor 
and Doctor of the Church, surnamed Chrysostom by reason of the golden stream of his 
eloquence, who was driven into exile by a faction of his enemies. He was recalled by a 
decree of Pope Innocent I, but suffering much ill-treatment on the journey at the hands 
of the soldiers who guarded him, he rendered up his soul to God. His feast is kept on 
January 27th, on which day his holy body was translated to Constantinople by Theodosius 
the Younger. Pope Pius X declared and appointed this most glorious preacher of the 
divine Word the heavenly patron of preachers of holy things. 


On 27 January, one more fact is added, namely, that St. John’s relics 
were eventually translated to Rome, where they are now buried at the 
Vatican. 

These official Jaudes give us already some idea of St. John’s outstanding 
place in Church History. His was a crowded life, especially its second 
period, after he became Patriarch of Constantinople. We must therefore, 
in order to economize space, once more have recourse to a bare framework 
of dates and events. 


354—Born at Antioch on the Orontes, the capital of Syria. 

John’s father, Secundus, was a military officer. He died when John was 
still a child. John’s mother, St. Anthusa, gave him a careful Christian 
upbringing. 

As a youth John studied under Libanius, one of the most famous rhetoricians 
of the contemporary pagan world. 

369—Baptized and ordained Lector. 
374-380—Monk near Antioch. Here one of his superiors and teachers was Diodorus, 
later on Bishop of Tarsus. 
¢. 375-379—Wrote: Exhortationes ad Theodorum lapsum; De Compunctione; Adversus oppug- 
natores Vitae Monasticae; Comparatio Regis et Monachi; De Virginitate (on I 
Cor. vii); etc. 
381—With health impaired by his austerities John returns to Antioch, and is 
ordained Deacon by Bishop Meletius. 
c. 385—Writes his classic De Sacerdotio, to explain why he had refused a bishopric. 
386—Ordained Priest by Flavian. 
386-397—Preacher at Antioch. 

In this capacity he produced the bulk of his writings, viz. the homilies on the 
Bible, preached mainly at Antioch, though some, much fewer in number, 
were preached later at Constantinople. The principal are: 67 Homilies 
on Genesis (386-388); 90 on St. Matthew (¢. 386-387); 88 on St. John 
(c. 389); 59 on the Psalms (397); and finally, the series of Homilies on 
St. Paul’s Epistles, particularly those on the Epistle to the Romans. The 
last-named were begun at Antioch (¢c. 391), and finished at Constantinople. 

387—Riots at Antioch, during which the Emperor’s statues are thrown down. 
John preaches 21 sermons on this occasion. 

398—John made Patriarch of Constantinople. 

399—Disgrace of the minister Eutropius: he is protected by the Patriarch, who 
delivers a powerful sermon on this occasion. 

403—The notorious Synod of the Oak Tree held against John. He is-exiled, but 
soon returns in triumph. 

404-407—Second exile, due to the enmity of the Empress Eudoxia. John is first 

sent to Cucusus in Lesser Armenia, where he is visited by great numbers 
of Christians from all parts of Asia Minor. He is removed further north 
to the Caucasus, but dies of ill-treatment at Comana on 14 September. 

438—His relics brought in triumph to Constantinople, 27 January. 
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Like most bishops who have become famous for their writings, St. 
John was first and foremost a man of action; his literary work was only a 
means of fostering his pastoral activities. At Antioch, for close on twelve 
years, he was exclusively engaged in the “‘ministry of the word”, and 
this. task he continued as Bishop of Constantinople. He stands out in 
history as the Preacher of the Word of God par excellence; and it is in this 
capacity that he is chiefly remembered by posterity. Indeed, his pre- 
eminence as a preacher was already acknowledged by his contemporaries 
both in the East and the West. In the year 392, while Chrysostom was 
still a priest at Antioch, St. Jerome includes him in the work De Viris 
Illustribus* As early as 553 we find him given the title of Chrysostom and 
that in an official Papal Constitution of Pope Vigilius.? 

In order to appreciate St. Chrysostom’s place as a teacher of Christian 
dogma we have to remember that he received his theological training under 
Diodorus of Tarsus. John belongs foxt entier to the school of Antioch, 
which stood for the literal and historical sense in the interpretation of 
Holy Writ as against the allegorizing and spiritualizing methods of the 
school of Alexandria. These three factors—his training at Antioch, his 
preaching, and his public position as a Bishop—combine to give the writings 
of St. John a practical rather than a speculative character. Unlike most 
of the other Eastern Fathers, St. Chrysostom deals with the practical side 
of theology—the Sacraments, the Holy Eucharist, the Liturgy, Marriage, 
Virginity, Christian ethics, veneration of Saints. It is mainly for this 
reason, as well as for the prodigious output of his pen, that Chrysostom 
has been called St. Augustine’s Eastern counterpart. 


St. Chrysostom’s concern for the practical guiding principles of Chris- 
tian life and his “‘practical”’ interpretation of Holy Scripture are also among 
the main reasons why his sermons are so largely drawn upon in preference 
to those of the other Greek Fathers for the Homilies of the Roman Breviary. 
No fewer than thirty passages from St. John Chrysostom’s genuine works 
have been thus appropriated. Of these, seven form part of the Proprium 
de Tempore, eighteen belong to the proper offices of various saints through- 
out the Liturgical Year, and five to the Common of Saints.? It is interesting 
to note that among the feasts of saints which have been allotted homilies 
from St. Chrysostom a number are of relatively modern institution: for 
example, those of St. John of God (8 March), St. John Baptist de la Salle 
(15 May), St. Aloysius (21 June), St. Jerome Emiliani (20 July), St. Joseph 
Calasanz (27 August). This shows that interest in St. Chrysostom’s writings 
is still as alive in the West as in the East. 

A word must be said about St. John Chrysostom’s style. In Greek 
it is perfection itself. His sentences flow like the rolling waves of a mighty 





1 P.L., 23, col. 754. 2 P.L.., 60; col, 287. 

3 The following passages, attributed to St. John Chrysostom in the Breviary, are not 
genuine: The lessons of the 2nd Nocturn of the Saturday, Sunday and Monday within 
the octave of Corpus Christi, of the feast of the Visitation, of the feast of the Precious 
Blood, of the octave day of SS. Peter and Paul, of the Seventh day within the octave of 
All Saints, of the Common of Many Martyrs, I /oco, and of the Common of feasts of Our 
Lady. 
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river. In reading him one instinctively thinks of the scriptural phrase | 
“‘like the voice of many waters”. At times the Saint can be very direct | 
and forceful. Like all great orators, he excels in graphic phrases, similes, 


















































Anima pueruli omnibus animi morbis 
vacua est; non memoriam retinet in- 
juriarum, sed eas inferentes adit ut amicos 
ac si nihil factum esset. Et quamvis a 
matre verberibus cadatur, eam semper 
querit, et omnibus anteponit. Si 
reginam ipsi ostendas diademate orna- 
tam, non prefert eam matri pannis 
detritis vestite, malletque eam incultam 
videre, quam reginam mirifice amictam. 
Nam quod suum, quod alienum est, non 
ex paupertate vel divitiis, sed ex amore 
existimare solet, et nihil plus requirit, 
quam necessaria; atque ut lacte repletus 
est, statim a mamma abscedit. 


metaphors, comparisons. For example:} 






For the mind of the little child is free 
from all the diseases of the mind; a little 
child does not keep any remembrance 
of past injuries; but goes back to those 
who have inflicted them as to friends, as 
if nothing had happened. His mother 
may give him stripes, and yet, the child 
will ever seek her, and put her before 
all. If you were to show him a queen 
adorned with her crown, he would not 
prefer her before his own mother, in 
raiment how faded soever, and he would 
rather see her, albeit unkempt, than the 
queen in all her glorious apparel. For 
his use is to account of things whether 
they be his own or of others, not by the 
standard of poverty and riches, but by 
that of love only. He seeks no more 
than he needs. When he is satisfied with 
milk, he leaves the pap. 


Again like all good orators, St. Chrysostom seizes every opportunity 
to drive home his points. In doing so he often gives us interesting details 
concerning the liturgical customs at Antioch. For instance:? 


Communis omnium domus est eccle- 
sia, in quam vobis prius ingressis nos 
intramus, discipulorum formam retin- 
entes: ideoque communiter omnibus 
statim atque ingressi fuerimus, ut illis 
datam legem sequamur, pacem offeri- 
a 
. cum huc ergo ad vos intramus 
cum caritate nos suscipite: cumque, Pax 
vobis, dico: Et cum spiritu tuo, non 
voce solum, sed animo quoque respon- 
dete. 


The Church is the common house of 

all into which after you have entered, we 
too enter, following the example of 
Christ’s disciples. Then, as soon as we 
have entered we offer the greeting of 
peace to all in common, following the 
rule of conduct given to those same dis- 
CHOI 5s) 
. . . When therefore we come in unto 
you here, receive us with charity; and 
when I say, Peace be to you, make 
answer. And with thy spirit, not only 
with your lips but from your heart. 












Unfortunately the Latin translation of St. Chrysostom in the Breviary 
is often very slavish. The translator took little account of the differing 
genius of the Greek and Latin tongues. The former loves pleonasms, 
superlatives, prepositions, adverbs; the latter is concise, lapidary, eschewing 
all superfluity of words. Where the Latin writer would say, Alter dixit, 
the Greek would write something like this: I//e autem alius haec quidem et 
haec prorsus effatus est. ‘The oratorical exuberance of St. Chrysostom ought 
to have been allowed for by those who produced the Latin version. These 
considerations should be borne in mind when reading the Latin lessons 





1 Homily on the feast of St. Jerome Emiliani (20 July), 7 and 8 lessons. 
2 Seventh day within the octave of the Dedication of a Church, Matins, 4th and 6th 
lessons. 
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from St. John Chrysostom: they will explain the presence of such involved 
phrases as ea res, illi autem huic rei negotio, et haec quidem quam maxime 

An example of a rather unfortunate translation occurs in the homily 
read on St. John Chrysostom’s own feast day:? 


Vos estis sal terrae. Quid igitur? 
Ipsique putrefacta medicati sunt? Ne- 
quaquam: neque enim fieri potest, ut ea 
quae jam corrupta sunt, salis perfrica- 
tione reparentur. Non ergo hoc fe- 
cerunt, sed ante renovata, sibique tra- 
dita atque ab illa jam putredine liberata, 
aspergebant sale, et in ea novitate con- 
servabant, quam a Domino susceperunt. 
Liberare quippe a putredine peccatorum 
Christi virtutis est: ut autem ad illa 
iterum non revertantur, Apostolorum 
curae est ac laboris. 


You are the salt of the earth. What 
does this mean? Did they make whole- 
some again what was already corrupt? 
By no means, for it is impossible that 
things already rotten should be restored 
by the application of salt. No, they did 
not do this; but what was already purified 
and committed to their care freed from 
corruption, that they sprinkled with salt, 
thus preserving it as pure as they had 
received it from the Lord. Christ alone 
has the power to deliver men from the 
corruption of sin; it is the office and the 
task of the Apostles to labour lest they 
return to their former iniquities. 


From among the more striking features of St. John Chrysostom’s 
religious outlook we choose three for special mention: his love for St. 
Paul and the Pauline writings; his noble passages on the Eucharist; and 


his praise of virginity. 


St. Chrysostom’s filial veneration for St. Paul is well known. His 
beautiful Encomia Septem in Sanctum Paulum, besides his series of commen- 
taries on St. Paul’s Epistles, bear ample witness to this. It was St. Chrys- 
ostom who first wrote the sentence Cor Pauli cor Christi erat—‘“The heart 
of Paul was the heart of Christ.” As we have already mentioned, St. 
John Chrysostom has been chosen to introduce the readings from St. Paul 
at the Night Office in January. He does so in the following, very charac- 


teristic, phrases :* 


Beati Pauli Epistolarum lectionem 
dum assidue ausculto, perque hebdoma- 
das singulas bis saepe, et ter, et quater, 
quotiescumque sanctorum Martyrum 
memorias celebramus, gaudio exulto, 
tuba illa spiritali perfruens, et excitor, 
ac desiderio incalesco, vocem mihi ami- 
cam agnoscens, et fere praesentem ipsum 
intueri, et disserentem audire videor. 
Sed tamen doleo et moleste fero, quod 
ipsum virum non omnes, sicut par est, 
cognoscunt: verum ita illum nonnulli 


As I listen attentively to the reading 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, often two, three, 
or four times a week, whenever we cele- 
brate the feasts of Holy Martyrs, I am 
transported with joy at the sound of that 
spiritual trumpet. Indeed, as I recognize 
that voice so dear to me, I am stirred 
and set on fire with yearning, so that I 
almost seem to see him present, and to 
hear him speak. But, on the other hand, 
I am sad and downcast when [I realize 
that all do not know this great man as he 





1Dom Montfaucon, the editor of the works of St. John Chrysostom, reproduced 


in Migne, discusses the Latin translations of the Saint’s works in his preface. Cf. P.G., 


Vol. 47, p. xv. 
the book De Sacerdotio. 
2 27 January, Matins, 9th lesson. 


Dom Montfaucon himself was responsible only for the translation of 


3 Second Sunday after the Epiphany, 4th lesson. The present writer once read this 
passage to a lay person, and elicited the following comment: “Yes, Father, very good: 


but why don’t you priests preach more frequently on the Epistles of St. Paul?”’ 
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ignorant, ut ne Epistolarum quidem ejus 
numerum plene sciant. Hoc vero non 


imperitia facit: sed quod nolint beati 


hujus viti scripta assidue in manibus 
habere. 








writes :1 


dignos exhibeamus, ut non hic solum 
vocem Pauli audiamus, sed et postquam 
illuc migraverimus, athletam Christi 
videre mereamur. . . . 

Quis mihi nunc dabit circumvolvi 
corpori Pauli, affigi sepulchro, videre 
pulverem corporis illius, quae adhuc in 
Christo deerant ‘adimplentis, stigmata 
illius gestantis, predicationem Evangelii 
ubique seminantis? 


St. Chrysostom is again the homilist on 30 June, the Feast of St. Paul, 
and also on 4 July within the octave of SS. Peter and Paul. 


Reliquum est ut nos tali patrocinio . 


ought to be known, that some do not 
even know exactly how many Epistles 
he wrote. This is due not to want of 
intelligence, but because they will not 
carefully study the writings of this 
blessed Apostle. 


On 4 July he 





It remains for us to show ourselves 
worthy of such a protection, so that we 
may not only hear the voice of Paul in 
this life, but may deserve in the next to 
see this athlete of Christ. . . 

Who will enable me to embrace Paul’s 
body, to cling to his tomb, to see the 
dust of that body, which filled up those 
things that are still wanting of the 
sufferings of Christ, which bore Christ’s 
matks and sowed everywhere the seeds 
of the Gospel? 





































































The gratitude of the Catholic Church to St. John Chrysostom for his 
splendid witness to the belief of the faithful in the Real Presence has ex- 
pressed itself in the title bestowed on him of Doctor Excharisticus. Even 
such writers as Harnack, who have spent the best of their lifelong efforts 
to explain most patristic passages on the Eucharist as “‘figurative’’, faced 
with St. Chrysostom’s pages, have had to admit that this Saint is much 
“too realistic’, and set him aside as ‘‘impossible’’. 

The great Doctor’s writings are full of passages on the Real Presence 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass. The Index Generalis, added to Dom Mont- 
faucon’s edition,” lists eighty such passages under the headings Caro Christi, 
Corpus Domini, Eucharistia, Mysteria, Sanguis Christi. For instance: Corpore 
suo te nutrit, sanguinem suum tibi bibendum porrigit;? or: Hoc est, membrum 
(lingua) per quod horrendum sacrificium suscipimus.4 Unfortunately, no 
excerpts on the Eucharist from the genuine works of St. John Chrysostom 
are to be found in the Breviary. The lessons read on Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday within the octave of Corpus Christi under the name of St. Chry- 
sostom are the work of an unknown author. And yet, their attribution 
to the Saint shows how he has ever been considered the Doctor Eucharisticus. 
We cannot resist the temptation of quoting a few sentences :5 










































Quo.non oportet igitur esse puriorem 
tali fruentem sacrificio? quo solari radio 
non splendidiorem manum carnem hanc 
dividentem? os quod igni_ spiritali 
repletur, linguam quae tremendo nimis 
sanguine rubescit? Cogita quali sis 
insignitus honore, quali mensa fruaris. 
Quod Angeli videntes horrescunt, neque 





Who should be mote spotless than he 
who shares in such sacrifice? Brighter 
than a sunbeam should be the hand that 
breaks that flesh, the mouth which is 
filled with that spiritual fire, the tongue 
reddened with that awe-inspiring blood. 
Think on the honour granted to thee, 
on the table at which thou art seated. 





1 Sixth day within the octave of SS. Peter and Paul, Matins, 4th and 6th lessons. 


2 Migne, P.G., T. 64, pp. 146-415. 


OE, oT. $5, pe $55. 
5 Sunday within the octave of Corpus Christi, Matins, 6th lesson. 


“Ib., T. 55, Pp. 434. 
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libere audent intueri propter emicantem 
inde splendorem, hoc nos pascimur, huic 
nos unimur, et facti sumus unum Christi 
corpus et una caro. . . 

Quis pastor oves proprio pascit cruore? 
Et quid dico, pastor? Matres multae 
sunt, quae post partus dolores, filios 
aliis tradunt nutricibus. Hoc autem ipse 
non est passus: sed ipse nos proprio 
sanguine pascit, et per omnia nos sibi 
coagmentat. 


That whereon Angels dread to look, on 
which they dare not gaze steadfastly by 
reason of its dazzling splendour, upon 
that we feed, with that we are joined 
and become one body and one flesh in 
ChE... 

What shepherd feeds his flock with 
his own blood? Shepherd, do I say? 
Many mothers there are who after the 
pains of childbirth give their children 
to strangers to nurse. But Christ could 
not suffer this. He feeds us Himself 
with His own Blood and in every way 
makes us one with Himself. 


The theme of virginity is a favourite one with St. John Chrysostom. 
His early quest for perfection in the monastic state would lead us to expect 
this, and indeed the Church has ever recognized in Chrysostom one of her 


most inspired eulogists of the angelic virtue. 


She has drawn upon his 


sermons for the feasts of such examples of virginity as St. Agatha (5 February), 
St. Aloysius (21 June), and St. Cecily (22 November). 

Four other feasts on which the Golden-Mouthed Doctor has been 
chosen as homilist are worth noting, namely, those of St. Thomas a Becket 


(Gospel: Ego sum Pastor Bonus), St. Barnabas (11 June. 
. -), St. James the Great (25 July. 


mitto vos sicut agnos . 


bibere calicem?), and the Transfiguration (6 August. 


Gospel: Ecce ego 
Gospel: Potestis 
Gospel: Assumpsit 


Jesus . . .). Very remarkable also are the lessons on the Eve of the 


Assumption. 


We will conclude by quoting the following interesting passage from 
the Second Nocturn of the Common of Feasts of Our Lady, although it 
cannot be reckoned among the genuine works of St. Chrysostom. 


Magnum revera miraculum, feratres, 
dilectissimi, fuit beata semper Virgo 
Maria. Quid namque illa majus aut 
illustrius ullo unquam tempore inven- 
tum est, seu aliquando inveniri poterit? 
Haec sola coelum ac terram amplitudine 
superavit. 


A great marvel indeed, dearly beloved, 
was the Blessed Mary, ever Virgin. For 
what greater or more wonderful one has 
ever at any time been discovered or ever 
will be discovered? She alone has 
overstepped the bounds of heaven and 
earth. 


Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 
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SERMON NOTES 6) 
SoME REFLECTIONS OF Pope Pius XII oN THE TEN COMMANDMENTS! - 
I. THE COMMANDMENTS IN GENERAL G 









(1) Lamentable contrast between theory and practice. 

In earlier times religious instruction was more simple than it is today; 
but this was compensated by the fact that men’s minds were dominated 
by the fear of God and by a sense of their duty to keep the commandments. 
The standard of religious knowledge now available to Christians is much 
higher (in consequence of progress in theology and through the action 
of the Holy See in issuing frequent Encyclicals); but there has been no 
proportionate increase in the religious knowledge of Catholics, and no 
corresponding improvement in their moral conduct. Examples of heroic 
virtue there have been, and no fewer than in other times. But public life 
is becoming progressively de-christianized; the Christian way of life is 
being widely abandoned. Religion is no longer so powerful a factor in 


oO! 
men’s lives as it was. Those who try to put their religious principles into | fc 
practice find themselves opposed by an overwhelming current of anti- | o 
religious thought. th 

“In order to breathe in the corrupt air of our modern cities and to | V 
live a Christian life in them without absorbing their poison, requires a } b 


profound spirit of faith and a power of resistance such as the martyrs 
9> 
possessed. 


(2) The true meaning of mortal sin. 

As usual when faith and morals come into conflict with error and 
vicious desire, a compromise is sought. Today it is sought in false notions 
of mortal sin. It is suggested that even a wilful breach of the command- 
ments is not a mortal sin in the strict sense (i.e. does not involve the loss of 
grace and of God’s friendship), unless the sinner intends expressly to 
offend God and to reject His love. Thus sexual.disorders, according to 
this view, are not mortal sins so long as the believer intends to remain 
united with God. 

Answer. Any human act which is against God’s law is against the end 
of that law, which is union with Him; any such act includes implicitly the 
abandonment of God, and thus destroys friendship with Him: ‘“To say 

‘ *Yes’ to the forbidden fruit is to say ‘No’ to God who forbids it.’ Con: 
science reflects the divine law; and any act which conflicts with conscience 
conflicts with the divine law and the divine will. Those who invent this 
compromise would probably not apply it to such matters as perjury of 
homicide; but the principle is always the same. 


1 These notes ptesent a summaty (vof a translation) of a discourse addressed by the 
Pope, 22 February, 1944, to the parish priests of Rome and to the preachers of the Lenten 
Conferences in the Eternal City (A.A.S., xxxvi, 1944, pp. 71-87). The subject set for the 
conferences was the Decalogue, and since the Holy Father points out in his discourse 
those aspects of the subject which he desired to be specially stressed, it has seemed to us 


that our readers will find therein useful material for their sermons or instructions.— 
G.D.S. 
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(3) God wants deeds, not words. 


“If you love me keep my commandments. . . . Not every man who 
saith, Lord, Lord .. .””. The only way to heaven is that of conforming 
our will to God by the observance of the commandments. And St. Paul 
warns us that any serious lapse from virtue—and not only direct hatred of 
God or explicit abandonment of Him—results in the loss of heaven (cf. 
I Cor. vi, 9-10; Gal. v, 19-20). To give the believer carte blanche, as it 
were, to commit any sin he likes would certainly not be to redeem mankind 
from moral degradation—which is essentially the task of the Church today. 


(4) Conflict of the Church with paganism in the past. 

From the earliest ages the Church has made a frontal attack upon the 
moral code of paganism. See the epistles of St. Paul; see how the Apoca- 
lypse (ii, 7, 11, 17, 26; iii, 5, 12, 21) represents the task of the Christian as 
one of hard conflict with the pagan spirit: ““To him that overcometh I will 

Wes. 

: The fervour of the early Christians inclined them sometimes to a 
rigorism which almost exceeded the reasonable limits set by the spirit 
of the Gospel. No wonder that Christianity wrought such a moral trans- 
formation; no wonder the Fathers condemned pagan amusements because 
of the evil they occasioned. Origen (Contra Celsum iii, 29-30) could say 
that even the most lukewarm among Christians were better than pagans. 
We often hear the cry “Back to primitive Christianity!’’ Let this return 
begin by a sincere reform in morals. 


(5) The same conflict today. 

Paganism is being reborn today, and the Church still wages war against 
its spirit. The task of the Christian is still one of strenuous combat. By 
his decree on Frequent Communion Pius X opened up abundant sources of 
grace to help in the fight. But let us beware of thinking that the efficacy 
of the sacrament ex opere operato dispenses us from the need to co-operate 
with grace. As the Council of Trent says, the Eucharist is a medicine 
which delivers us from daily faults and preserves us from mortal sin; but it 
does this by helping us to fight against sin. Quietism has always been a 
danger; and it is still a danger today. The life of the Christian is a struggle 
with the devil, the world, and the flesh. Let the faithful by all means 
learn more of their religion; but let their increase in knowledge be followed 
by more careful observance of the commandments, and by growth in 
grace. 

No harsh rigorism, however; in unessential matters the pastor of souls 
will make allowances for individuals and circumstances. But there is a 
wide field in which there can be no compromise, a sphere in which ‘“‘God’s 
commandments hold sway, commandments which always and in all places 
oblige men to voluntary submission, to self-denial and self-control, to the 
task of overcoming their evil inclinations and strengthening conscience 
and will in preparation for critical decisions.” 

Christ did not find heroism in all; wherever He found a trace of good 
will He gave help and encouragement; but He still made great demands 
upon all: ‘If any’ man will come after me... .” “Be ye perfect...” 
And today the Church is at hand to help us to reach this high ideal. 
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(6) God the foundation of the moral order. 

In the Church is embodied the power of God and Christ against evil. 
It has been said that if there had been no God it would have been necessary 
to invent Him; for without God men would not clearly discern the dis- 
tinction between good and evil. Where there is faith in a personal God 
the moral order remains; otherwise it collapses, sooner or later. 

Moreover it is only when governed by the moral order that human 
life is worthy of a rational creature. Only when freewill operates within 
the limits set by the Decalogue is it seen to be God’s best natural gift to 
man; loosed from these restraints it becomes a devastating torrent, more 
dangerous than the savage instincts of the beast. ‘““When the masses know 
neither God nor religion, only fear in the long run can restrain them; and 
fear is the end and death of human dignity and freedom.” 

The present state of the world is-a proof of it. Material prosperity 
may have disguised the ill-effects of irreligion in the past. Now they are 
obvious to all.- And yet, just when men stand in greatest need of religious 
and moral influences, faith in God and observance of His commandments 
are on the wane. ‘“‘He hath set water and fire before thee; stretch forth thy 
hand to which thou wilt. Before man is life and death; that which he shall 
choose shall be given him” (Eccli. xv, 17-18). Such is the choice set before 
the world today. 









Il. THE COMMANDMENTS IN PARTICULAR 









(1) The Principle of Authority (Fourth Commandment). n 

In the past there were serious disorders; but at any rate certain pillars | 1 
stood fast to support the moral edifice: above all, faith in God, parental | t 
authority, and public authority. With the decline of faith in God, and with | 


the widespread misuse of authority, we see today the rejection not only of 
authority in one or other particular form, but of the very principle of 
authority itself. 

Remedies: (a) Parental authority must be restored, even in those spheres 
in which it has been specially invaded: e.g. education. 

b) All who wield public authority—even down to employers of labour 
and school-teachers—must give an example of virtuous life and use their 
power in accordance with the principles of justice and charity. 






(2) Respect for truth and personal rights (Fifth and Eighth Commandments). 

“In the sphere of mutual faith and truthfulness the prevalent atmo- 
sphere has become so corrupt that the man of good faith can hardly breathe 
in it.’ In these days of vaunted civilization the violation of right has 
reached a pitch known only in the darkest periods of history. 

Men ate losing respect for human life. Only faith in a personal God 
can give the strength to observe the proper limits in this matter: outside 
the cases of legitimate self-defence, of just war waged by just means, and 
of capital punishment lawfully inflicted, human life is inviolable. 
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(3) The worship due to God (First and Second Commandments). 

Even among the faithful the sense of the worship due to God is being 
weakened. Self-interest shows itself even in the practice of religion, which 
becomes a sort of commercial transaction between man and God. God’s 
help is asked in temporal affairs, and if this is not forthcoming faith wavers. 
Men need to be reminded: 

(2) That religion implies first and foremost the worship and service of 

God. 

(>) ‘That for the Christian the present life should be dominated by the 

thought of the life to come. 

(c) That there are divine commands which are binding at all times 

and in all circumstances. 

The great truths of faith must be recalled to men’s minds, especially 
among the higher classes. The present state of the world is an object 
lesson which should help to emphasize them. 


(4) The keeping holy of Sundays and Holidays (Third Commandment). 

The Church cannot be accused of being unreasonable in her insistence 
on this precept; she shows here all the “‘goodness and kindness”? of which 
our Saviour is the model. But she must vigorously oppose the process of 
profanation and secularization which is depriving the Sunday entirely of 
its sacred character, and so estranging men from God. Pastors of souls 
will make allowances in cases of necessity, and have regard to abnormal 
social and economic conditions which it is impossible to change in a day. 
But they will direct their efforts towards ensuring (@) the suspension of 
servile work on Sundays and holidays, especially public work; (d) the 
reducing of Sunday work in the home to a minimum, so that servants too 
may receive the advantage of Sunday rest; (¢) abstention from excessive 
indulgence in sport on Sundays, such as to leave no time for prayer and 
recollection and no opportunity for cultivating the intimacies of family 
life; (7) the exclusion of those recreations, such as immoral films, which 
make Sunday a day of sin. 

‘Heroic, almost superhuman zeal’’ will be necessary to bring this 
about; but upon the sanctification of the Sunday will depend in great 
measure not only the salvation of souls but also the restoration of a healthy 
family and social life, and its protection against the forces of dissolution 
which threaten it. 


(5) The Sixth Commandment. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that the nations which claim to be 
most highly civilized are the worst offenders against this commandment; 
even the Eternal City is not free from traces of the prevalent moral devas- 
tation. . Social and economic reforms may do much for the salvation of 
marriage’and the family; but fundamentally the problem is a religious one. 

The whole sphere of sex is corrupted by the “‘cinema outlook” on 
marriage: here we have ‘‘an irreverent and shameless display of conjugal 
infidelity and of all that contaminates marriage; here marriage is shown as 
free from all moral restraints, as nothing else than the scene and source of 
sensual enjoyment. Instead, it should be shown as the work of God, as a 
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sacred institution, as a natural duty and a source of pure joy in which the 
spiritual element is ever predominant, as a school—and also the triumph— 
of a love that remains faithful even to death and to the threshold of eternity.” 
It is the duty of pastors to restore this Christian vision of wedlock. 

Restore respect for married life, such as it appears in unfallen nature 
and in revelation; respect for the God-given powers to raise up new life, 
to build the family, and conserve the human race. The young must be 
trained to chastity of mind and heart and taught to remain continent until 
marriage. But this is not the final purpose of Christian education in this 
matter; the young must learn that chastity protects the life of the spirit 
against all the dangers that threaten it. The youth who conquers in the 
struggle for purity will also observe the other commandments, and so be 
fit to build a family according to God’s designs. On the contrary, how 
can one expect the young man who has never known self-restraint to be 
chaste and faithful in marriage? 

The remedies against the misuse of marriage and conjugal infidelity 
—these two cankers of family life—are (a) holy thoughts, (b) a chaste life, 
and (¢) self-control. Holy thoughts especially about woman. The cinema 
outlook on marriage has deprived man of his respect for woman, and 
woman of respect for herself. Christians must be brought back to the 
traditional ideal of pure womanhood: the Immaculate Virgin Mother of 
God. 
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(6) The Seventh Commandment. 
**Let no man overreach nor circumvent his brother in business; because 
the Lord is the avenger of all these things’? (I Thess. iv, 6). The social 
and economic upheavals of the present time make the Apostle’s warning 
especially opportune; for two reasons: 

(i) The fifth and seventh commandments, which forbid any attack upon 
our neighbour’s life or property, need to be observed nowadays with 
special exactness; world-wide economic disturbances tend to make men 
disregard the rights of others; the dam which protects social life against the 
torrent of human selfishness must be strengthened, not weakened. 

(ii) With so many millions of people needy and homeless by reason 
of the atrocities of war, such practices as dishonesty in business, the wicked 
exploitation of present difficulties, and especially the charging of exorbitant 
prices and the cornering of the necessities of life, may easily become 4 
crime against the community and a sin crying to heaven for vengeance. 
Far from giving way to such temptations, the true Christian will take the 
opportunities, provided nowadays in such abundance, of exercising the 
corporal works of mercy. Have we not the solemn assurance of Christ 
Himself that it is upon our performance of these that our eternal salvation 
will depend (Matt. xxv, 34-46)? 






(7) The social doctrine of the Church. 
The same is true of our performance or neglect of duties arising out of 
social justice. Catholics are warned against giving countenance to 


certain dangerous social doctrines, and are reminded of the words of 
Pius XI: 
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Those who wish to be apostles amongst the socialists must profess Christian truth 
whole and entire, openly and sincerely, and without any connivance with error. If they 
wish in truth to be heralds of the Gospel, let their chief endeavour be to convince so- 
cialists that their demands, so far as they are just, are vindicated much more cogently 
by the principles of the Christian faith, and promoted much more efficaciously by the 
power,of Christian charity." 


The Church has her own social doctrine, elaborately developed from 
the earliest times until the present day. What she has especially before her 
eyes is the value and dignity of human nature, redeemed and raised to the 
supernatural order through the blood of Christ, and by grace destined for 
heaven. Catholics have therefore ever been the champions of what is 
according to nature; they have consequently regarded it as unnatural that 
a section of the people—harshly known as the proletariat—should be 
condemned to a permanent and hereditary condition of precarious exist- 
ence; and they have always been among the first to demand the ameliora- 
tion of their lot by legislative action. But, while the Church applauds all 
legal measures for the relief of the working classes, what she desires above 
all is the establishment of an economic order which by its own structure 
shall create secure and stable conditions for them; always in accordance 
with the maxims of social justice thus expounded by the same Pontiff: 


Each class must receive its due share, and the distribution of created goods must be 
brought into conformity with the requirements of the common good and of social justice. 
The great evil of the present distribution of wealth, with the vast disparity between a 
few who are excessively rich and countless human beings who live in destitution, is 
recognized by every thinking man.* 


The vital need is that the faithful as a whole should have the courage 
and energy to put these principles into practice, and the knowledge necessary 
in order to be able to defend and spread them. The discrepancy between 
theory and practice has already been noted. Let it not be found in this 
matter of social justice. Let none of the faithful have any excuse for seeking 
at the hands of false teachers the social benefits which Catholic doctrine 
offers in abundance. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


_- recent deaths of two prominent non-Catholic scholars may be 
held to justify a reference to their work on the Bible. Both of them 
wete enthusiastic scripturists, though neither of them was exclusively 
occupied during his academic career in teaching or writing about Holy 
Scripture. 


1 QOuadragesimo Anno, C,T,S. ttam., p. 52. 2 Tbid., p, 28. 
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The first of these men was the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
William Temple, and in his case the scriptural output was greatly out- 
weighed in bulk by his writings on philosophy and sociology. Yet he 
was much more than an amateur in Scripture, and his two excellent volumes } | 
of Readings in St. John’s Gospel’ may well be remembered as a successful 
attempt to interest ordinary people in a simple, devout explanation of all 
' the more important passages in the greatest of the Gospels. The author’s 
own modesty and simplicity were to be noted in his disclaimer of marked 
originality, his acknowledgement of Westcott and Bernard as his chief 
authorities, and his avowal that the work had ‘“‘no distinctive and consis- 
tent character. But it is an attempt to share with any who read it what 
I find to be my own thoughts as I read the profoundest of all writings”. 
Unlike Dr. Gore, who was more at his ease with St. Paul, Dr. Temple 
could write: ‘“With me the precise opposite is true. St. Paul is the exciting, 
and also rather bewildering, adventure; with St. John I am at home.” 
And, as a result of his loving familiarity with St. John’s Gospel, many of 
his readers also are likely to feel at home with the subject of the Readings, 
which contains, among many other good things, a spirited rejection of the 
fallacious distinction, “beloved of rationalistic critics, between the Christ 
of the Synoptic Gospels and the Christ of St. John. 

The other scholar to be mentioned, Dr. James Moffatt (1870-1944), 
is commemorated by his fellow Presbyterian minister and professor A. J. 
Gossip in a sympathetic article in the October issue of the Expository 
Times.2 For those who knew Moffatt through his books alone two impres- 
sions might well have been uppermost—that he was somewhat self- 
opinionated, and that he had too many literary irons in the fire to be com- 
pletely successful in all that he attempted. On the testimony of his intimate 
friend, the first impression would have been wholly unjust: “‘James Moffatt 
was, perhaps, the humblest and most modest man I ever knew.”? But many 
of his friends shared the second impression and regretted, in particular, 
his desertion of New Testament studies for Church history, in. which 
latter discipline ‘‘with all his learning he did little original work . . . and, 
probably, would have accomplished more had he remained true to his 
first love’. He had, it is clear, an almost faultless memory, remarkable 
gifts of insight and application, and an untiring capacity for work. We are 
told that in his Glasgow study there were three separate worktables, each 
supporting the materials for some book or article or lecture, and that he 
would refresh his mind by passing from one to the other, and so on to 
the third. 

Naturally enough, the work by which he will be best remembered 
outside specialist circles must be his translation of the Bible, “‘that astonishing 
single-handed achievement”’. True, it contained not only faults in scholar- 
ship (these were inevitable in such a sour de force), but some errors in taste, 
such as the alteration of the dignified: ““Go, sin no more!”’ (John viii, 11) 
to: “‘Be off, and never sin again!” Similarly, no improvement on the 
older versions was to be remarked in Esau’s words to Jacob (Gen. xxv, 

















































1 THe Ciercy Review, Vol. XIX, pp. 438-9. 
2 Vol. LVI, pp. 14-17. 
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30): ‘Let me have a bite of that red omelet there.”+ And Dr. Gossip would 
find many scripturists in agreement with him that: ‘“The last minute change 
[of the divine name, Yahweh] to ‘the Eternal’ was, surely, certainly a mis- 
take; and a bad one at that.”? Nor were all his friends convinced that 
Moffatt was sufficiently familiar with the intricacies of comparative Semitic 
grammar to attempt a translation of the whole Hebrew Old Testament.? 
Yet, with all its faults, the translation was very well received and did con- 
siderable service in making Holy Scripture more attractive, and con- 
sequently more often read. Dr. Gossip relates his own experience of 
reading Job in the Moffatt version and of being ‘‘swept away breathlessly 
on and on to the very end’’, so that he could not put it down. And when 
reading Isaias he was so overwhelmed by the sense of God’s presence in 
the world that “‘I found myself looking around and behind me, awed and 
expectant, sure that God was there”. He adds with justice: “It is a great 
translation that can produce upon a reader’s mind effects like that.” 

Dr. Joseph Klausner is a learned rabbi, who has been for many years 
professor of Modern Hebrew language and literature in the Jewish Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, and has now reached the age of seventy. His Yeshu 
ha-Notsri, published in modern Hebrew in 1922, was translated into Eng- 
lish by Canon Herbert Danby, the present Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, in 1925.% It is, in many respects, a remarkable book, not least 
because it bears out Dr. Klausner’s claim to have written the first Hebrew 
work of the kind that betrays neither satiric nor apologetic bias. The 
treatment is highly objective, and the author’s range of reading truly 
immense. It is unfortunate, no doubt, that he has met with scarcely any 
Catholic books, and that most of the non-Jewish authorities quoted may 
be fairly described as radical critics. Though he lives in Jerusalem, he 
makes no reference to the works of Lagrange, Vincent or Abel.4 But he 
has some well-informed chapters on the study of the life of Christ, on the 
political, economic and religious conditions in first-century Palestine, and 
on the incidents of the Gospel history. His conclusion: What is Jesus 
to the Jews? makes it evident that, for him, our Lord is neither Son of 





1 Even this is more tolerable than the rendering of the version sponsored by the 
University of Chicago Press: ‘Let me have a swallow of that red stuff there,” or its des- 
cription of the Lord God “taking a walk in the garden for his daily airing” (Gen. iii, 8). 
Such pitiful modernity may even be confusing, as in Gen. iii, 13, where Eve says: “It 
was the serpent that misled me, and so J ate it.” 

2 For such a translator, in these days at least, needs more than Hebrew alone as equip- 
ment for his task. Hence Pére Jouon in the avantpropos to his Grammaire de I’ Hébreu 
biblique well says that he has quoted Arabic, Aramaic and Syriac, since “les étudiants 
comprendront la necessité d’une connaissance au moins élémentaire de ces langues pour 
une pleine intelligence de ’hébreu”. A smattering of Assyrian and Ethiopic might also 
be recommended. 

3Jesus of Nazareth, His Life, Times and Teaching. London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1925. Pp. 434. It is a curious fact that this book was not reviewed by either the Journal 
of Theological Studies or the Revue biblique (though the latter noticed the French edition 
of 1933). 

“On the other hand, he is certainly better inspired than the Anglican professor who, 
in his list of books for beginners in New Testament criticism, commends Loisy, Le 
Quatriéme Evangile as “‘perhaps the best critical commentary that exists on St. John”, and 
declares that Renan’s Vie de Jésus “impresses me more and more as a gteat and in large 
measure a true book . . .” See Dr. A. Nairne, Every Man’s Story of the New Testament, 
Mowbray, 1930, pp. 267 and 269. 
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God nor Messias, but a great teacher of morality and an artist in parable; 














that in Christ’s ethical code “‘there is a sublimity, distinctiveness and in 
originality in form unparalleled in any other Hebrew ethical code’; and} y 
that: ‘‘If ever the day should come and this ethical code be stripped of its} 
wrappings of miracles and mysticism, the Book of the Ethics of Jesus} o 
will be one of the choicest treasures in the literature of Israel for all time” } « 
(p. 414). a 

Dr. Klausner’s more recent work, published in Hebrew at the end of : 
1939 and now translated by an American Old Testament professor, Dr. } 7 
W. F. Stinespring, bears the title: From Jesus to Paul It would take too} , 
long to explain the misadventures of the raw material for the book, which } ¢ 
has taken many years to complete, having been on the way since 1907. | ¢ 
As we have it in its present form the work is divided into seven parts, } | 






dealing respectively with Judaism outside Palestine at the time of the rise 
of Christianity; the pagan world during the same period; Hellenistic Jewish 
thought (consisting of some interesting chapters on the book of Wisdom, 
Fourth Maccabees, the Sibylline Oracles, and Philo Judaeus); the sources 
(i.e. the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline epistles); Jewish Christianity 
and its Gentile counterpart; the life and work of St. Paul; and, finally, the 
teaching of Paul. In all these sections there is much that is vivid and 
refreshing, yet the Christian reader is not likely to conclude either that 
Dr. Klausner has any great affection for St. Paul or that he really under- 
stands him. Jewish writers are often pleased to point to mistakes made by 
Christian Talmudists, but here, indeed, the boot is on the other leg. The 
important section on the teaching of St. Paul is a proof, if any were needed, 
that it is difficult for any non-Christian, even one so gifted and desirous 
of impartiality as Dr. Klausner, really to appreciate St. Paul and Paulinism. 
Here, as in his Jesus of Nazareth, his non-Jewish sources are partly to blame 
for his misunderstandings. If he had been able to read and use such master- 
pieces as Pére Prat’s La Théologie de S. Paul or Mgr. Boylan’s commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans, he might have been less inclined to express, 
on such topics as St. Paul’s attitude to women and marriage and his teach- 
ing on baptism and the Holy Eucharist, views which to a Christian com- 
mentator may well appear grotesque. There is evidence here of less sym- 
pathy with his subject-matter than was noticeable in the earlier volume, 
and, as it seems to one reader at least, the present work is correspondingly 
less successful. It should be added that, in not a few passages, the author 
quarrels energetically with his liberal German sources and shows a more 
balanced judgement than might, perhaps, be expected in regard to such 
matters as the authenticity of the Epistle to the Ephesians and of the Pastoral 
Epistles. 

The late Sir George Adam Smith, when asked why he had not added 
a book on Ezechiel to his popular expositions of Isaias and Jeremias, is 
alleged to have confessed that he was but little attracted by the personality 
and literary work of the great exilic prophet. Fortunately Dom Hubert 
van Zeller is not of the same way of thinking, and his little book Exechiel, 
Man of Signs® is the labour of love of a priest who has learned much from 








































1 London: Allen & Unwin, 1944. Pp. xvi + 624. Price 15s. net. 
2 London: Sands, 1944. Pp. 144. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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a somewhat neglected major prophet, though he admits that the general 
impression, when the prophecy was read aloud in choir and refectory, 
was ‘‘one of a bewildering mass of wheels, wings, clouds, cedar-trees, 
cherubims, and complicated measurements’. After more intensive study 
of the book he has come to realize that it is simply untrue to assert that 
“Rzechiel’s thought was too abstruse for the rude minds of the men of his 
age”, and that “‘it is the tracery, not the teaching, which gives the impres- 
sion of obscurity” (p. 11). As might be expected by readers of Dom van 
Zeller’s earlier books on the prophets, this is not a detailed commentary, 
still less a scientific treatise, but a life written by one who is at some pains 
to drive home the message of Ezechiel for our own time. It need not be 
greatly regretted that no use has been made of the late Dr. G. A. Cooke’s 
learned and thorough, but somewhat dry-as-dust, volume in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. In conclusion, one may congratulate the 
author on completing his series on the major prophetae posteriores. Is it 
possible that he will now turn his attention to the minor prophets or to 
one of the books in the Wisdom literature? 
Joun M. T. Barton. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


EXEMPTION FROM CANONICAL FoRM OF MARRIAGE 


Titius, the baptised offspring of a mixed marriage, educated from infancy 
in heresy, contracted marriage in 1927 before a civil registrar. Is this a 
canonically valid contract? (D.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1099, §2: nullibi tenentur ad catholicam matrimonii 
formam servandam; item ab acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia catholica 
baptizati, qui ab infantili aetate in haeresi vel schismate aut infidelitate vel 
sine ulla religione adoleverunt, quoties cum parte acatholica contraxerint. 

Codex Commission, 20 July, 1929; CLERGY REvIEW, 1939, XVI, p. 513: 
An ab acatholicis nati, de quibus in can. 1099, §2, dicendi sint etiam nati ab 
alterutro parente acatholico, cautionibus quoque praestitis ad normam can. 
1061 and 1071. Resp. Affirmative. 

Ibid, 25 July, 1931; CLERGY ReEviEw, ibid, p. 514: Utrum interpretatio 
diei 20 Julii 1929 ad canonem 1099, §2 sit declarativa an extensiva. Resp. 
Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 

Canon 17, §2: Interpretatio authentica, per modum legis exhibita, 
eandem vim habet ac lex ipsa; et si verba legis in se certa declaret tantum, 
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promulgatione non eget et valet retrorsum; si legem coarctet vel extendat | 19 
aut dubiam explicet, non retrotrahitur et debet promulgari. th 
From the above decisions of the Codex Commission, the answer to the | ™ 
above question is that the marriage of Titius is certainly valid. The replies dt 
have a value, in themselves, for the solution of a marriage difficulty which | ™ 
is by no means rare, and they exhibit the anxiety of the Church to press an J © 
su 


exception to its furthest limits, in order to safeguard the validity of marriage, 
The reply dated 20 July, 1929, actually contradicted what was almost the 
universal interpretation of contemporary canonists, that the exception of 
canon 1099, §2, applied only to persons whose parents were both non- 
Catholics. 

The two decisions have a further value as an example of applying canon 
17,§2. Since that of 20 July, 1929, was against the common interpretation, 
many thought that it was at least the resolution of a doubt, and was therefore 
not retrospective; though the validity of marriages, such as that in the above 
case, contracted before 20 July, 1929, could very likely be established from 
canon 15 (leges irritantes in dubio iuris non urgent). The decision of 25 July, 
1931, on the contrary, ruled that the interpretation of 20 July, 1929, was 
“declarative’’ and therefore was retrospective. A month previously the 
Holy Office had decided for the validity of a marriage contracted in the 
circumstances of the above question in 1922: Periodica, 1932, XXI, p. 14. 


OBLIGATION OF THE RosARY 


Is there an obligation for all clerics to recite the Rosary daily, and, 
if so, is the customary choice of mysteries on certain days also of obligation? 


(W. E.) 








REPLY 























Canon 125: Curent locorum Ordinarii . . . ut clerici omnes quotidie 
. . . Deiparam Virginem mariano rosario colant. 

S.C. Indulg., 1 July, 1839: Fontes, n. 5012, ad. 5: Estne libera electio 
mysteriorum, quae recoli debent in recitandis coronis B.M.V., aut danturne 
dies stricte determinati pro tali vel tali genere mysteriorum recolendo, ita 
ut tali die determinato recoli debeant mysteria gaudiosa, tali die dolorosa, 
tali die gloriosa? Resp. Affirmative quoad primam partem; quoad vero 
secundam, invaluit consuetudo, ut per gyrum cuiuslibet hebdomadae 
singula mysteria ita recolantur, nempe gaudiosa in secunda et quinta feria, 
dolorosa in tertia et sexta, gloriosa tandem in Dominica, quarta feria et 


Sabbato. 
Leo XIII, Ubi Primum, 10 October, 1898, ad. xiii: Sodalitatum rectores 
sedulo curent . . . retenta consuetudine huic Sanctae Sedi probata, ut pet 


gyrum cuiuslibet hebdomadae singula mysteria ita recolantur: Gaudiosa 
in secunda et quinta feria, etc. (ut supra). 

(i) The word “‘curent”’ occurs often throughout the Code and, being 
somewhat elastic in meaning, is variously interpreted by the commen- 
tators. Its force was explained by the Code Commission,’ 12 November, 
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1922, regarding canon 1451, which directs Ordinaries to take care (curent) 
that patrons should accept spiritual benefits in place of their right of presen- 
tation: ‘“Verbum cwrent cit. canonis declarat ab Ordinariis locorum suaden- 
dum esse patronis ut loco iuris patronatus quo fruuntur, aut saltem loco 
jutis praesentandi, spiritualia suffragia etiam perpetua pro se suisve accep- 
tent; et hinc patronos, praesertim ecclesiasticos, optime se gerere si hisce 
suasionibus obsequantur.” It would be incorrect to suppose, from this 
reply, that ‘‘curent”’ throughout the Code, means “‘persuade’’,*but it seems 
to us that this is the meaning to be assigned to it in canon 125. The recom- 
mendation is for the Ordinary directly, for the clergy indirectly: it is the 
mind of the legislator that clerics should recite the Rosary daily, but in 
failing to do so they violate no ecclesiastical law in the strict meaning of 
the word. 

(ii) The same word is used in Ubi Primum in recommending the Rosary 
Sodality to retain the custom of apportioning the Rosary to certain days 
of the week. But it is not a law, nor even a condition for gaining the 
Rosary indulgences. It is a custom approved by the Holy See which should 
normally be retained, unless there is some reason for departing from it. 


BLESSING OF ALTAR CRUCIFIX 


What is the appropriate blessing to be used for the altar crucifix? (X.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., n. 2143: An Cruces Altarium seu Processionum sint benedi- 
cendae de praecepto? Negative. An, si non de praecepto, possit simplex 
sacerdos eas benedicere private et non solemniter? Affirmative. 

N. 3524, IV, 2: Quando Crux praesertim parva cum imagine SSmi 
Crucifixi est benedicenda, quaeritur: An sumenda sit formula benedictionis 
novae Crucis; vel potius formula benedictionis Imaginum Domini Nostri 
Jesu Christi? Negative ad primam partem; Affirmative ad secundam. 

From the above replies, there is no strict obligation to bless the altar 
crucifix at all, though an exception must be made, it appears, from the 
words of the Pontifical, for the crucifix on an altar which is about to be 
consecrated. If it is to be blessed, the solemn public rite is reserved to the 
Ordinary, both from JS.R.C., n. 2143, and from the opening rubric in 
Rituale Romanum, Tit. viii, cap. xxiv and xxv. 

A doubt remains as to which of these two formulae should be used, 
Benedictio Crucis (cap. xxiv) or Benedictio Imaginis, etc. (cap. xxv). S.R.C., 
N. 3523, directs the latter, particularly if the crucifix is small, and since the 
altar crucifix is usually small, the writers usually direct the Benedictio Imaginis 
for its blessing: Crogaert, Liturgicae Institutiones, De Rebus, n. 488; 
O’Connell, Celebration ‘of Mass, I, p. 2453 Irish Ecclesiastical Record, De- 
cember 1936, p. 655. 

If, however, this reply, n. 3524, is rightly interpreted, it would appear 
that the Benedictio Imaginis must always be used for all crucifixes large or 
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small, in which case the preceding formula Benedictio Crucis is for use 
when a cross has no figure. The word “‘praesertim’’ does not, in fact, 
make this direction quite clear, since one might conclude that it did not 






























apply to large crucifixes. In our view, this conclusion is not correct, J c& 
since the wording of the first formula makes no reference to the figure or } 0! 
image; we think that the appropriate blessing for all crucifixes, large or} de 
small, is the second formula, cap. xxv. le 
rT al 

RESTITUTION FOR Petry ‘THEFTS 
; ’ , A 
If the theft of light matter is confessed, must the penitent, in order] ¢ 
to get absolution, promise restitution? (D.) 0 
h 
REPLY | 
t 
A willingness to make restitution must always accompany sorrow fot | c 
theft committed, because retaining ill-gotten goods is, so to speak, a con- } i 
tinual theft: ‘“*. . . preceptum de restitutione facienda quamvis secundum | f 
formam sit affirmativum, implicat tamen in se negativum preceptum, quo | ¢ 
prohibemur rem alterius detinere”’ (Summa Theol., UII, 72, 8, ad. 1). We | « 


describe the obligation as the “‘willingness” to make restitution—what 
the books call restitution “‘in voto”—since there may exist just reasons 
excusing restitution for the time being. 

If, however, the theft is of small matter, the sin is venial and the obliga- 
tion of making restitution is also light. Since there is no strict obligation 
to confess venial sin at all, the erroneous view is sometimes held that 
there is no obligation of restitution when the theft is of light matter. It is 
correct that there is no obligation to confess the sin, but it is incorrect to 
suppose that a penitent can, at one and the same time, profess sorrow for a 
venial theft whilst declining restitution “‘in voto”. If it is resolved not 
to make restitution the sin should not be confessed, for it is useless to 
confess a sin, even a venial sin, without sorrow. Usually the confessor 
need not be unduly insistent in requiring a promise of restitution, pat- 
ticularly for very small thefts, but it may occasionally be necessary for 
preventing a false conscience on the matter, especially in the case of children. 

This is the common doctrine and we know of no writer who teaches 
the opposite. What the manualists do maintain, quite properly, is that one 
may frequently and more easily find reasons excusing from restitution 
when the theft is small, but in principle the obligation is always there: 
restitution in grave matter sub gravi, in small matter sub /evi. Priimmer, II, 
n. 206; Davis, II, p. 316; Tummolo-lIorio, II, §683. 























SUNDAY PRECEPT ON BoaArRD SHIP 


Are the faithful on board a liner bound sab gravi to assist at Mass (i) if 
it is celebrated by the official chaplain in the permanent chapel of the ship; 
(ii) if it is celebrated in a room by a priest enjoying a portable altar privilege 
for the period of the voyage? (R. N.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 1249: Legi de audiendo Sacro satisfacit qui Missae adest quo- 
cunque catholico ritu celebretur, sub dio aut in quacunque ecclesia vel 
oratorio publico aut semi-publico et in privatis coemeteriorum aediculis 
de quibus in can. 1190, non vero in aliis oratoriis privatis, nisi hoc privi- 
legium a Sede Apostolica concessum fuerit. 

Code Index, s.v. Missa—auditio: cui praecepto satisfaciunt Missam 
audiendo quocunque ritu ea celebretur et ubivis, exceptis oratoriis privatis. 

S.R.C., 4 March, 1901, n. 4069, ad. 5: Utrum Cappellae navium aut 
Altaria in ipsis navibus erecta pro Sacro litando debeant considerari ut 
Oratoria privata vel publica? Resp. Si Cappella locum fixum habeat in 
navi, uti publica habenda est: secus neque publica est neque privata, sed 
habetur ut Altare portatile. 

The point under discussion is the positive ecclesiastical law, for since 
this law requires a Mass of obligation to be heard “‘in loco debito’’, there 
can be no legal obligation to assist at a Mass which is not “‘in loco debito”’: 
it is admitted, nevertheless, that for the purpose of avoiding scandal one 
might be bound, even sub gravi, to assist at a Mass which did not fulfil the 
ecclesiastical precept, but with this aspect we are not at the moment con- 
cerned. 

(i) Once it is granted that the Mass is celebrated ‘‘in loco debito”’ (i.e. 
practically anywhere, including the open air, except in'a private oratory), 
it will follow that the faithful are bound sub gravi to be present. Hence, 
from S.R.C., n. 4609, the answer to the first part of the query is certain, for 
the ship’s permanent chapel is declared to be a public oratory. 

(ii) The answer to the second query is by no means certain. For, on the 
one hand, the personal portable altar privilege is, in many respects, the 
equivalent of a private oratory, which is definitely excluded in canon 1249 
as ‘locus debitus” for satisfying the precept, except only for those named 
in the indult. Cf. THE CLERGy REviEw, 1940, XVIII, p. 156. 

On the other hand, the same canon, and particularly the Code index 
thereto (ubivis), seems to give a local meaning to the term “‘private oratory”, 
distinguishing this from every other place, including the open air, in which 
Mass is celebrated with some measure of publicity. It was for this reason 
that, in answering a question about attending a Military Mass (THE CLERGY 
REVIEW, 1941, X XI, p. 241), it was decided that civilians could satisfy their 
obligation thereat, unless the chaplain’s faculty expressly excluded them. 

Therefore, whilst not denying some external probability to the opposite 
view, we think that if the room in a ship, e.g. the saloon or the library, at 
the disposal of a priest with a portable altar is open to the public, all the 
faithful on the ship may satisfy the precept therein, and all are accordingly 
bound to do so. Cf. Periodica, 1930, XIX, p. 124. Wermeersch Creusen, 
Epitome, Il, n. 563. 


SANCTUS CANDLE 


Granted that the Holy See has sanctioned the non-observance of the 
tubric, are we to hold that, owing to the contrary custom, it is now wrong 
or incorrect to observe the rubric? (R.) 
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REPLY 





Missale Romanum, Rub. Gen., xx: . . . ab eadem parte epistolae paretur 
cereus ad elevationem sacramenti accendendus. Ré#. Celeb., viii, 6: In- 
terim dum celebrans elevat Hostiam, accenso prius intorticio (quod non 
exstinguitur, nisi postquam sacerdos ‘Sanguinem sumpserit, vel alios com- 
municaverit, si qui erunt communicandi in missa). .. . 

S.R.C., 9 January, 1899, n. 4029; ad. 2: Utrum alia consuetudo servari 
possit non accendendi tertium cereum in Missis lectis a consecratione ad 
consummationem? Affirmative. 

Ibid. 29 July, 1904, n. 4141, ad. 6: Num Ordinarius praecipere possit, 
ut Sacerdotes, tam Saeculares quam Regulares, in Missis lectis tertium 
cereum accendant in Canone apud eam Dioecesim, ubi sicut in universa 
regione mos illum accendendi in oblivionem ac desuetudinem iamdudum 
abierit? Affirmative, ex Rubrica Generali Missalis, tit. xx, et accedente 
auctoritate Ordinarii, non obstat decretum, n. 4029. 

Canon 2: Codex, plerumque, nihil decernit de ritibus . . . in celebra- 
tione sacrosancti Missae sacrificii. . . . Quare omnes liturgicae leges vim 
suam retinent, nisi earum aliqua in Codice expresse corrigatur. 

Canon 5: .. . aliae (consuetudines) quae quidem centenariae sint et 
immemorabiles, tolerari poterunt, si Ordinarii pro locorum ac personarum 
adiunctis existiment eas prudenter submoveri non posse. . . . 

(i) The candle in question is usually contained in a bracket on the 
epistle side of the altar, or it may be placed on the altar steps. It does for 
the low Mass what the two torches do for the sung Mass, and it is incorrect 
to light this third candle at sung Masses in addition to the two torches. 
The rubric had fallen into disuse even in the time of St. Alphonsus: cf. 
Theol. Morals, V1, n. 304; but it still remains in the current editio typica of 
the Missal. 

(ii) It is quite clear, from S.R.C., n. 4141, that the local Ordinary may, 
if he sees fit, restore the observance of the rubric, deciding, in accordance 
with the terms of canon 5, that the contrary custom can prudently be 
suppressed. But, if there is no action of this kind on the part of the local 
Ordinary, our non-observance of the rubric may be continued, both from 
the general principles on “‘custom”’, and from S.R.C., n. 4029. 

(iii) Even though there are no directions from the local Ordinary, the 
rector of a church may lawfully restore the observance of this rubric, even 
though it has fallen into disuse everywhere else in the district, and many 
commentators hold that it is praiseworthy to do so, since it is a mark of 
honour to the Holy Eucharist. The fullest and most recent explanation of 
this subject is in /’ Ami du Clergé, 1938, p. 444, the writer of which is in agree- 
ment with the above solution. 


E. J. M. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


(1) SACRA CONGREGATIO DE SEMINARIIS 
ET STUDIORUM UNIVERSITATIBUS 


PoNTIFICIUM Opus VOCATIONUM SACERDOTALIUM 


STATUTA (A.A.S., xxxv, 1943, p. 369) 


Pontificium Opus Vocationum Sacerdotalium est opus princeps a Sstho: 
Dao Pio Pp. XII constitutum per Apostolicas Litteras motu proprio datas 
Cum Nobis, d. IV Novembris a. MCMXLI,! ad tuendas, provehendas,. 
juvandas sacerdotales vocationes. 


II 


Pontificium Opus Vocationum Sacerdotalium suam sedem habet apud 
Sacram Congregationem de Seminariis et Studiorum Universitatibus. 


I 


Ad finem, qui praestitutus est, adsequendum Pontificium Opus: 

(1) curat in primis propagationem verae et clarae notionis de sacer- 
dotii natura, necessitate, excellentia; 

(2) promovet oblationem Missarum, Communionum, precum, operum 
poenitentiae et caritatis, ut Deus multas easque optimas vocationes sacer- 
dotales concedat; 

(3) fovet incrementum Operis quod pro sacerdotalibus vocationibus 
in Dioecesibus erectum est, et curat ut constituatur ubi nondum consti- 
tutum sit. 


IV 


Ad Pontificitum Opus adgregari poterunt societates et adscribi per- 
sonae. 

Societates adgregantur tamquam: 

“Filiales”’: Opera Dioecesana Vocationum Sacerdotalium. 

“A dhaerentes”’: Domus Generalitiae et Provinciales Religio- 
sorum; Instituta, ‘‘Consilia Generalia’’ consociationum catholicarum, et 
similia, quae fines singularum dioecesium excedant. 

Personae quae dignitate speciali insignitae sint vel maioribus officiis 
ecclesiasticis fungantur, aut de Sancta Ecclesia bene meritae sint, adscribi 
possunt directe Pontificio Operi. 


1Cfr. Acta Apost. Sedis, 33 (1941) 479; THE CLercy REvIEW, 1942, XXII, p. 232. 
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V 


Pontificium Opus Vocationum Sacerdotalium consecratur Domino 
Nostro Iesu Christo summo et aeterno Sacerdoti; committitur tutelae 
maternae B. V. Mariae Reginae Apostolorum et patrocinio S. Ioseph 
Patroni Ecclesiae universae; colit praecipue Ss. Apostolorum Principes 
Petrum et Paulum. 

Romae, die VIII mensis Septembris, in festo Nativitatis Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis, anno MCMXLIII. 

I. Carp. Pizzarvo, Praefectus. 


NORMAE AD STATUTA EXSEQUENDA 


REGIMEN 
ROMAE 
Pontificio Operi Vocationum Sacerdotalium praeest Eminentissimus 
Cardinalis Praefectus Sacrae Congregationis de Seminariis et Studiorum 
Universitatibus; vices eius gerit Excellentissimus Secretarius eiusdem 
Congregationis. 


IN SINGULIS DIOECESIBUS 
Opus Pontificium nulla in re autonomiam atque libertatem adimit 
Operibus Dioecesanis, quae propriis legibus continentur et ordinantur. 


\ 
ADSCRIPTIO 
SOCIETATUM 

Petitio adscriptionis Pontificio Operi pro Societatibus “‘Filialibus”’ fit 
ab Ordinario; pro Societatibus ‘‘Adhaerentibus” ab earumdem modera- 
toribus. 

Titulus ‘‘Pontificium”’ iure et facto pertinet ad Opus apud Sacram 
Congregationem de Seminariis et Studiorum Universitatibus constitutum. 
Opus Dioecesanum Vocationum Sacerdotalium, rite adscriptum, vocari 
potest ‘‘Pontificii Operis Vocationum Sacerdotalium Opus Filiale”’. 


PERSONARUM 

Petitio adscriptionis Pontificio Operi pro iis qui in Ecclesia speciali 
dignitate insigniti sint vel maioribus officiis fungantur, formulis non 
indiget. 

In actu adgregationis, Pontificium Opus tradit Societatibus diploma 
et personis speciale testimonium. 

Omnes adscripti modicam stipem annuam conferunt. 


DIVULGANDA DOCTRINA DE SACERDOTIO 


Quo melius in dies cognoscatur et magis a¢estimetur dignitas et neces- 
sitas sacerdotii, oportet Societates “‘Filiales”’: 
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Invitent sacerdotes ut ad hoc pertractandum argumentum omnes oppor- 
tunitates nanciscantur (e.g.: conciones quadragesimales, exercitia spiritualia, 
supplicationes novendiales, catecheses pro adultis). 

Incitent fideles ut studeant tum documentis a Sancta Sede datis tum 
scriptis Sanctorum Patrum et piorum Auctorum de sacerdotio, praesertim 
vero Litteris Encyclicis Pii Pp. XI Ad Catholici Sacerdotii.> 

Foveant in pueris et adolescentibus sacerdotii aestimationem et intimum 
perfectionis christianae desiderium in eisdem alant. 


PraE EXERCITATIONES 


Quae sequuntur valde commendantur, ut Deus optimas vocationes ad 
statum ecclesiasticum concedere dignetur una cum auxiliis necessariis 
quibus vocationes ipsae ad felicem exitum adducantur: 

Quattuor Tempora quae ab Ecclesia iam inde a primis saeculis instituta 
sunt etiam ut oratione et ieiunio adspirantes ad sacerdotium adiuventur. 

Dies sacerdotalis piam exercitium approbatum per Decretum Sacrae 
Congregationis Rituum (11 Martii 1936)? atque peculiaribus indulgentiis 
a Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica ditatum (Decr. 12 Aprilis 1937).* 

Preces quas Familiae Religiosae per vices sine intermissione ad Deum 
fundant. 

Dies doloris, quo thesaurus dolorum inter aegrotos colligatur. 


PontiFicit Opgeris NAVITAS 


Quo impensius Opera Dioecesana Vocationum Sacerdotalium floreant 
atque Consociationum catholicarum studium et adiumentum ad ea ipsa 
convertantur, Pontificium Opus 

providet ut /ypis apta edantur serip/a. Societates autem ‘‘Filiales” 
sollicite iis utentur quae ad ipsas missa fuerint aut ipsis commendata, atque 
ea pervulgent; 

convocat congressus, sive ordinarios sive solemnes, inter 

Delegatos Operum Dioecesanorum, 

Directores et socios variarum Societatum quae Pontificio Operi adgre- 
gatae sunt, 

alias personas quae, iudicio Pontificii Operis vel Operum Dioece- 
sanorum, aptae sint ad adiutricem operam praestandam; 

servat mecessitudinem et rationes cam Societatibus adgregatis. Opera 
Dioecesana Vocationum Sacerdotalium certis temporibus ad Pontificium 
Opus de omnibus quae egerint et consecuta sint, breviter, plene, accurate 
referant. 


FipEtium ApDIUTORUM ORDINES 


Opera Dioecesana Vocationum Sacerdotalium personas adscribendas 
curant et stipem corrogant ratione quae aptissima iisdem videatur. 
_ Ut Christifideles excitentur ad succurrendum adolescentulis spei bonae 


1 Acta Apost. Sedis, 28 (1936) 5-53. Eng. tr. C.T.S. Do. 147. 
2 Acta Apost. Sedis, 28 (1936) 240 s. THe CrerGy Review, 1936, XII, p. 158. 
3 Acta Apost. Sedis 29 (1937) 285 s 
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et lis qui in sacris Seminariis educantur, utile erit describere socios in plures 
ordines, ¢.g.: bene meritos, benefactores, socios in perpetuum. 
Peculiares coetus constitui possunt: 
(1) ex pueris, qui etiam nulla oblata stipe, precibus et parvis sacrificiis 
rem adiuvent; 
(2) ex aegrovis, qui infirmitatis suae aerumnas offerant. 
Adscribi poterunt non tantum singuli fideles, sed etiam communitates 
religiosae Virorum et mulierum atque consociationes catholicae dioecesanae. 


Dies FEsti1 


Festum praecipuum Pontificii Operis est Fer. V in Coena Do- 
mini, qua die institutio sacerdotii commemoratur. 
Festa specialia sunt: 
(1) Sabbatum infra Oct. Ascensionis: Solemnitas B. V. Mariae Reginae 
Apostolorum; 
(2) Fer. IV infra hebd. II post Oct. Paschae: Solemnitas §, Ioseph 
Patroni Ecclesiae universalis; 
(3) 29 Inunii: Solemnitas Ss. Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. 
Romae, die VIII mensis Septembris, in festo Nativitatis Beatae Mariae 
Virginis, anno MCMNLIII. 
I. Carp. Pizzarpo, Praefectus. 


(ii) SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 
DECRETUM 


Plures locorum Ordinarii Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Pio Papae XII 
exposuere sacerdotes suarum dioecesium, ob ingravescentes in dies belli 
causa difficultates, etiam vini penuriam pro sacrosancto Missae sacrificio 
passuros esse; ideoque Eum supplicibus verbis oraverunt, ut vini parsi- 
moniae meliori quo fieri possit modo consulere dignaretur. Sanctitas porro 
Sua, in audientia infrascripto Cardinali Sacrae Rituum Congregationis 
Praefecto concessa, die 12 Maii 1944, attentis hodiernis peculiaribus rerum 
adiunctis, iisque perdurantibus, benigne indulget, ut purificationes et 
ablutiones calicis, quae in Missa, iuxta rubricas, cum vino primum ac postea 
simul cum aqua peragendae sunt, sola aqua fieri possint iis in locis ubi, 
juxta prudens Ordinarii iudicium, vini angustiae hodie habeantur, vel in 
posterum praevideantur. Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus. 

Die 12 Maii 1944. 

% C. Carp. Satorti, Ep. Praen., Praefectus. 


This faculty, now granted everywhere subject to the Ordinary’s pru- 
dent judgement, was granted to us in this country in May, 1942, and com- 
municated at that time to the clergy through local Ordinaries. 

E. J. M. 


—- £m a rere ame CO By et bell . 2 
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National Churches and the Church Universal. By F. Dvornik, D.D. Demy 
8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 58. (The Dacre Press. 2s.) 


Tuts pamphlet is the republication of a series of lectures delivered by 
Dr. Dvornik before the Newman Association in November, 1943, and 
later printed in the Eastern Churches Quarterly. ‘The author’s purpose is to 
examine, in very brief compass, what has been, and what he considers 
should be, the balance between the elements of nationality and universality 
in the Church. The problem is treated, on the whole, from the historical, 
point of view, and the thesis seems to be that, at least in recent times and 
in the Western Church, the element of universality has so predominated as to 
obscure the element of nationality, to the detriment of the Church, its work 
and expansion, especially among the nations of the East. The author’s con- 
tention appears to be that the modern Catholic, who is to some extent 
shocked by the idea of a National Church, has in fact confused univer- 
sality with uniformity, and has in consequence adopted an attitude of 
mind which seeks uniformity where in fact uniformity need not exist. 
On the other hand, however, he recognizes that the rejection of uniformity 
has meant the rejection of unity, at least in the West, and that there can be 
no “‘reunion”’ (his words are addressed to members of the Church of Eng- 
land) unless there is a return to unity in doctrine and leadership. 

The argument developed in the pamphlet is too brief, and in some 
cases too simple, to be satisfying. The author begins with the National 
Churches of Persia, Armenia and Abyssinia, and is not altogether com- 
fortable in having to explain that they fell into heresy and separated from 
the unity of the Church. He recognizes, on the other hand, that the Byzan- 
tine model as it grew up under and after Constantine was anything but an 
unmixed blessing. 

The greater part of this paper, however, deals with the Western Church, 
and here, it seems to me, Dr. Dvornik is least satisfactory. There is, one 
feels, a certain bias, perhaps unconscious, against the rigidity of uniformity 
which the author suggests as a characteristic of the West. This may possibly 
be the result of native Bohemian influence, or of the study of the history 
of the conversion of the Slavs, especially of Moravia. It may have some- 
thing to do with the position of Photius, whom Dr. Dvornik has done so 
much to vindicate. But it gives, I think, a false view of the problem of the 
Church and the lay power in the Middle Ages. The movement against 
Papal power and centralization was nota ‘“‘national’”’ movement in any 
true sense. From the ninth century, if not earlier, to the thirteenth century, 
if not later, the Western conception of life was a unitary conception. Under 
the Carolingians there was no idea of a State in anything like the modern 
sense. Royal power was personal and patrimonial, while the idea of an 
eternal and indivisible Empire survived from the days of the greatness 
of Rome. But the conception of unity had been “‘baptized’’. The 
Carolingians came under the influence of the Church; so much so that 
political institutions began to be based on the Church, and to an extent both 
Kingship and Empire became ecclesiastical organs. The institution of 
toyalty was incorporated into the Church. The balance of relationship 
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between the Emperor and the Pope became, in this framework, largely a 
matter of personal influence. The same century could see Charlemagne 
interfering, as of right, in ecclesiastical affairs, yet Louis the Pius deposed 
by his bishops and Lothair excommunicated by Pope Nicholas I. Nor 
was there a radical change of outlook in the next three centuries. The 
investiture contest was never a struggle between the universal and the 
national idea. It was a struggle within a universalist conception of society 
to decide who, in the ultimate analysis, was to be the dominant or domina- 
ting partner. Mr. Dawson has well said: “‘It is a profound mistake to read 
into the history of the Middle Ages that opposition between the claims of 
the national monarchy and the universal jurisdiction of the Papacy which 
was the characteristic of the age of the Renaissance and Reformation.” 

The emergence of the French State, the secularist politics of Philip IV, 
are, from this point of view, the real turning-point in the history of Western 
Christendom. And from them can be traced the lineage of the nationalist 
monarchies of the Renaissance, and the sovereign entities which have 
emerged in modern history. The approach which Dr. Dvornik makes to 
the problem of ‘‘reunion’’—for that is the ultimate purpose of his lectures— 
is, it seems to me, an unreal approach to a more complicated problem than 
the simple opposition of nationality and universality—a problem whose 
basic question is, What did Christ mean to found when He founded His 
Church? 


ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


First Steps in Advocacy. By Leo Page. Pp. 132. (Faber & Faber. 6s.) 


READERS will be relieved to know that this is not an addition to the already 
numerous Manuals of Elocution, books that raise so many points for dis- 
cussion and put forth such highly debatable opinions that priests and 
clerical students find these publications of but little practical help. Mr. 
Page writes for young barristers and newly admitted solicitors, confining 
himself to the work of the Courts; but because his book deals with public 
speaking, it is certainly of interest to preachers—advocates entrusted with 
the most important of all cases (it is said with due reverence), the case for 
Christ. 

“‘A speech (for us, a sermon) must be a whole.’’ “‘However eloquent 
he may be and however cogent his arguments, these advantages will avail 
an advocate (a preacher) nothing if he cannot be heard.’ ‘‘Much depends 
upon the order in which arguments (sermon points) are presented.” ‘‘One 
of the earliest rules: not to speak too fast.” ‘Speak in short sentences, in 
simple language, in audible tones.’”’ ‘‘Colloquialisms and slang should be 
avoided at all costs.’ ‘“Never attempt to copy a first-rate speaker (preacher): 
you will learn unconsciously a great deal by hearing him.” This selection 
of sentences will give an idea of how preachers may apply to themselves 
and their work the admirable doctrine set forth by the author. If what he 
says is of importance to lawyers, it is of far greater importance to priests, 
who, of all public speakers, have the greatest cause to defend and promote. 

Apart altogether from its value as an aid to effective speaking in public, 
First Steps in Advocacy offers enjoyable reading throughout, and is deserving 
of the generous and scintillating Foreword contributed by the Lord Chan- 
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cellor. Anyone who is acquainted with the work of our Courts knows 
how dramatically the humorous and tragic aspects of life are there con- 
tinually displayed. Mr. Page’s long experience in advocacy, and his skill 
as an author, have combined in the present instance for the production 
of a first-class book, valuable alike for its practical hints on public speaking 
and for its entertaining subject matter. 

Ly TF. Bi 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“PRAY THE MASS” 
(THE CLerRGy REvIEw, 1944, XXIV, p. 526) 


Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B., writes: 

No wonder E.J.M. finds it difficult to verify these words as an 
utterance of Pope Pius X. The Abbot of Maria Laach suggested some 
years ago that they are in fact a misquotation. The Holy Father received 
in audience a Choir and was told that they were accustomed to SING AT 
MASS. His Holiness replied: ““You should not sing at Mass, but SING 
THE MASS.” 


E.J.M. observes: 

The explanation given by Dom Lambert Nolle is identical with 
that suggested in this Review, 1934, VIII, p. 328. It is possible, however, 
that there is some authority for the Pope’s having recommended us not 
only to “‘sing the Mass’’ but also to “pray the Mass”. <A writer in Orate 
Fratres, June 1934 (p. 380), tells us that the words were used by Pius X 
in an interview with Camille Bellaigue, a French journalist; but no authority 
is given even for this unsatisfactory authentication. 


THE ADOLESCENT AND THE CONVERT 
(THE CLERGY Review, 1944, XXIV, pp. 523-4) 


The Rev. John P. Murphy writes: 
Kindly let me comment on the review of my book in the Novem- 
ber, 1944, issue of THE CLERGY REVIEW. 

Your reviewer refrains from making any observations on my essay 
on converts, giving as his reason that it is preferable to hold what we 
already have. I do not know, nor ask, what he means by that remark. 
But I-do ask to be allowed to tell prospective readers that nowhere do I 
advocate abandoning what we already have. 

The review of the essay on adolescents implies that I consider the 
adverse conditions in England worse than those elsewhere. I do not. I 
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have never said, nor ever thought, so absurd a thing. What I have said is 
that our problem is ours, that it is specific, that it is one not exactly repeated 
elsewhere; and that we cannot hope to find the true remedy unless we make 
the true analysis. 

Let me thank your reviewer for the high tribute paid to my book in 
other ways. 


STERILIZATION—AN ARGUMENT DISCUSSED 
(THE Crercy REviEw, 1944, XXIV, p. 397) 


Mr. Peter Stubbs writes: 

In an article, ““Eugenics on Trial”, mainly concerned with empiri- 
cal arguments against sterilization, the author, the Rev. Christopher Maguire, 
also adverts to a metaphysical, @ priori, line of proof. He writes: “There 
is a unity of moral law with all other laws. All proceed from one Lawgiver, 
Whose Wisdom precludes the possibility of a course of action being at the 
same time good for His creatures and displeasing to Him” (page 397). 

Now I would submit that this reasoning is not conclusive. That the 
Wisdom of the Creator precludes the possibility that an action should be 
"essentially, per se, constitutive of a natural good of man and at the same 
time contrary to the moral law, I grant, since this would imply the absolute 
frustration of one or other of man’s natural tendencies, either to the par- 
ticular good of health, let us say, or to his good, as such, which is that o} 
right reason. 

But there would not appear to be a conclusive argument to the effect 
that the Wisdom of the Creator necessarily precludes the possibility that 
incidentally, per accidens, in particular circumstances, a course of action 
contrary to the moral law should be good—not indeed for man, as man 
not good for him as a whole, in the sense that a thing is said to be chiefly 
that which is highest in it—good, however, for man as regards a substan 
tial part of his nature, good physically and mentally, and not inevitably 
fraught with evil consequences to his general well-being, individual of 
social, the strictly moral alone excepted. For such an incidental opposition 
between the Creator’s laws, such a re/ative incompatibility in particulagl 
. instances between a particular subordinate natural good of man and hu 
good simply would not appear to be essentially different from that genera 
contrariety and opposition between one law and another, one nature and 
another, one good and another, which is so characteristic a feature o 
creation, but the evil of which is not inconsistent with the Wisdom o 
Providence of the Creator (cf. Contra Gentes, Bk. III, Ch. 71). 
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